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FACE-HAND LATERALITY IN RELATION TO 
PERSONALITY 


BY JOHN G. LYNN AND DORIS R. LYNN 
Stamford Hall, Stamford, Conn. 


HE present investigation originated in 1935 at the McLean 

Hospital, Waverley, Massachusetts. At that time the first- 
named writer observed in a certain female patient striking 
changes in the differential activity of the muscles of expression 
on the two sides of the face, occurring concomitantly with 
dramatic changes in the clinical picture of her behavior. It 
might be well to sketch briefly what occurred. 


The patient was a right-handed white woman, aged 42 years, who had been 
mitted to the hospital in an acutely confused, disoriented, and depressed state. 
After four months of treatment her confusion had disappeared and she was well 
nted as to time, place, and person, but still very depressed, with exaggerated 
ngs of her own unworthiness and fears of her husband. Her attitude 
vard the hospital medical and nursing authorities had always been one of 
id submission and pitiful appeal for help and guidance. One day there was 
dramatic change in her attitude and behavior. She was still depressed but 
displayed tremendous anger and aggressiveness, to the extent of making 
ical assaults on members of the hospital personnel. Now everyone but 
elf was responsible for her troubles. She gave orders to and made angry 
mands of nurses and doctors. It was while she was in such a fighting mood, 
tively restrained by two nurses from hurling anything but furious insults at 
physician, that he observed that most of the play of violent emotional 
expression was occurring on the right side of the patient’s face. 

For almost two weeks the clinical picture of her behavior and the expressive 
hyper-activity of the right side of her face showed no essential variation. Then 
there occurred the second dramatic change in Mrs. W’s personality, accompanied 
by a shift from right to left of the lateral hyper-activity of her facial expression. 
While she still remained depressed, she had returned to what her dominating 
husband described as her “usual sweetly submissive and appealing personality.” 
This picture of Mrs. W’s personality with left-sided dominance of the expressive 
ictivity of her face showed no change for the remaining three months of her 
hospitalization." 


With the object of making further observations regarding the 
possible connection of lateral functional asymmetry of the face 


1A similar case of an enduring four-weeks shift in lateral asymmetry of involuntary 
facial expression occurring concomitantly with a dramatic change in personality has been 
observed recently in a patient at Stamford Hall. 
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with general behavior, a preliminary study was carried out on 
the facial asymmetry and handedness of 724 subjects, including 
psychotics, neurotics, alcoholics, morons, nurses, physicians, and 
infants. The report on this study, especially in regard to the 
statistical findings, was presented before the staff of the McLean 
Hospital in November, 1935. In outlining the background of 
the present study, it is sufficient to state that this rough early 
survey in 1935 brought under consideration 25 right-handed 
adolescent and adult individuals of both sexes, free from known 
organic disease, who were described by two independent 
observers as showing very marked or extreme lateral functional 
asymmetry of the face. A study of these 25 cases, based on a 
survey of their case histories, on personal observation, and on 
conversations with nurses and doctors who knew them int 
mately, brought forth two tentative and limited conclusions: 

1. Fourteen right-handed subjects with extreme /eft-sided 
hyperactivity of facial expression showed the following outstand 
ing personality traits in common: retiring disposition, frequent 
fear reactions, emotional dependence on authority, a tendency to 
follow rather than to lead. 

2. Eleven right-handed subjects with extreme right-sided 
hyperactivity of facial expression showed as outstanding person- 
ality characteristics in common the opposite traits of: aggression, 
frequent anger reactions, emotional independence of authority, 
dominance or leadership. 

Keeping the foregoing tentative conclusions in mind, a careful 
survey of the literature on laterality of facial expression was 
undertaken. Aside from observations in cases of pseudo-bulbar 
palsy ~ and certain useful photographic techniques, all the articles 
and books reviewed contained a poverty of observation and a 
wealth of vague speculation which could contribute nothing to 
the present study. 

In the summer of 1937 there was an opportunity to investigate 
the subject more fully and more objectively. In Woodstock, 
N. Y., under the sponsorship of Mrs. Nina Bull, we undertook 
an intensive investigation of the problem of functional facial 
asymmetry and its relation to personality. 


2S. A. K. Wilson, Pathological laughing and crying, in Modern problems in neurology, 
New York: William Wood and Company, 1929, Chapter XII. 
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PURPOSES OF THE INVESTIGATION 

The earlier survey in 1935 had indicated the advisability of 
studying the following problems regarding the relation of 
handedness, facedness, and personality: 

I. (a) To determine the frequency of agreement between the 
judgments of three observers on the kind (right or left) of lateral 
asymmetry of the face during the act of smiling involuntarily. 
(b) To determine the frequency and constancy of occurrence of 
right and left asymmetry of facial expression. (c) To determine 
the degree of correlation, if any, between lateral dominance of 
facial expression, eye-dominance, and hand-dominance. 

II. To determine the kind of personality traits displayed by 
those subjects who were observed to have either a definite homo- 
lateral (right-handed with right facial asymmetry, or left-handed 
with left facial asymmetry) or a definite contralateral (right- 
handed with left facial asymmetry, or left-handed with right 
facial asymmetry) hand-face dominance. 

Ill. To determine the degree of correlation, if any, between 
the kind of hand-face dominance on the one hand and the kind 
of personality traits on the other. 


MATERIAL STUDIED 


The material for study was derived from native and summer 
residents of Woodstock, N. Y., and from members of four sum- 
mer camps situated in the vicinity. Each camp was studied as 
a whole, subjects including counselors, directors, workers, and 
children.* 

Out of 429 subjects available, 31 were excluded from the study 
for various reasons. Thirteen subjects were too young to ascer- 
tain handedness clearly, while the native handedness in another 
nine subjects was questionable because of ambidexterity. Four 
were not counted in the final study because of birth injury or 
organic paralysis possibly affecting facial asymmetry or handed- 
ness. On the remaining five of the 31 eliminated, full data 
regarding handedness or facial expression were not obtained due 


3 The writers wish to acknowledge their gratitude to Mrs. Anna Sachere of Camp 
Woodcliffe, Mr. Walter Ludwig of Pioneer Youth Camp, Mrs. Celia Esterowitz of 
Sunnyside Camp, and Father Loringhtus of Camp Glenford and to their respective 
counselor staffs for that splendid cooperation without which this study would have been 
impossible. 
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to errors of omission on the part of observers. This left 398 
white subjects of both sexes varying in age from 4 to 8o years 
who constituted the material for this study. Sixty per cent of 
these were children between the ages of 6 and 15 inclusive. 


Metuop or StrupyinGc Factac Expression, Eye-DoMINANce, 
AND HANDEDNESS 

Three individuals observed independently the facial expression 
of each subject during the act of smiling involuntarily. Each 
investigator carried with him his own notebook in which to 
record observations. All the observers were given the same 
instructions, as well as the same opportunity to observe each 
subject. 

Their judgments of the kind of involuntary expressive asym- 
metry of each subject’s face were based on the relative lengths 
of the right and left eye-mouth lines respectively, as ascertained 
by a visual inspection conducted without the subject’s knowledge 
while another investigator gave him one of the three tests used 
to determine eye-dominance, or carried on a conversation regard- 
ing handedness and age. These examinations gave each observer 
about four minutes for the scrutiny of the face of each subject. 

The eye-mouth line is defined as an imaginary straight line 
representing the shortest distance between the outer corner of 
the mouth and the outer corner of the eye on the same side. The 
outer corners of the eyes represent two of the most easily 
observed bilateral and relatively fixed points of reference on the 
face, while the outer corners of the mouth represent two of the 
most easily observed bilateral moving points. Previous observa- 
tion had indicated that, in general, the greater the contraction 
of the facial muscles in smiling, the closer the moving corners of 
the mouth approach the fixed lateral corners of the eyes, and the 
shorter the eye-mouth lines become. The side of the face show- 
ing the E-M line which shortens the more is spoken of as the 
dominant side of the face. See photograph of case 5, Figure 1. 

The investigators made their observations while the subject 
was facing them as nearly directly as possible, so as to avoid 
errors in judgment caused by apparent but non-real differences 
in relative lengths of the right and left E-M lines associated with 
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the foreshortening effect always present when the observed is 
not directly facing the observer. 

An observer rated a subject’s facial asymmetry as definite right, 
even (balanced), or definite left, according to his judgment of 
the relative lengths of the two E-M lines. He was strictly warned 
to avoid trying to “ split hairs” when a subject had no definite 
or clear-cut asymmetry of facial expression, and always to score 
such a case as even or balanced. This was done in order to 
segregate for final personality study a group of individuals show- 
ing unequivocal lateral asymmetry of involuntary expression. 
Subjects were observed and graded on asymmetry in both the 
passive phase when the face was at rest and in the active phase 
when the face was smiling. Only individuals with definite 
symmetry in the active phase were selected for further 
personality study. 

In order to facilitate the examination it was found advan- 
tageous where possible to take the subjects in groups and carry 
out under the scrutiny of the rest of the group the routine exami- 
nations of the eyes of each. This not only demonstrated to the 
subjects what would be expected of them but, because of the 
prevailing spirit of good-natured levity, inevitably induced on 
the face of the one examined the necessary involuntary smiling. 
So far as the subjects knew, the purpose of the examination was 
simply to test their eyes. Each of the investigators gave to each 
subject a different test for eye-dominance.* While administering 
a particular test, each observer manipulated the position of the 
subject in such a way as to facilitate the presentation of a front 
view of the subject’s face to the scrutiny of the remaining two 
observers. One of the three investigators kept a record of the 
eye-dominance, handedness, age, and sex of each subject. 

In the older children and adults the handedness was deter- 
mined by asking them which hand they used in writing, eating 
with a spoon, cutting with scissors, and throwing, and by having 
them demonstrate their positions in chopping and _ batting. 
Careful inquiries were always made regarding the possibility of 
each right-handed subject having been natively left-handed and 
trained partly or completely right. In the case of the younger 


* Tests used were the convergence, Miles ABC cone test, and the hole-in-a-card test 
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children, handedness was ascertained by actual tests and by 
questioning counselors and parents. 


MetuHop oF StupyING PERSONALITY 

Personality studies were limited to 105 cases each of which, 
according to the. unanimous records of the three independent 
observers, showed either a definite right or a definite left domi- 
nance of facial expression during the act of smiling. Although 
it would have been well to study also a representative group of 
subjects showing an “evenness” of expression, considerations 
of time and labor made this impossible. 

The most objective procedure would have been to give each 
of the selected subjects personality tests or to formulate a coherent 
and meaningful questionnaire. But despite the tentative con 
clusions obtained from the earlier work at McLean, it was still 
not entirely clear what aspects of the personality should be 
tested. 

It was finally decided to study each of the 105 selected cases 
on the basis of at least two thumb-nail personality sketches 
obtained from different counselors or adult friends who, with but 
two exceptions, had intimately known and observed the subject 
at least six weeks preceding their appraisal. The informants 
knew nothing of the handedness and facial asymmetry of the 
subjects. For various reasons, however, personality sketches 
could be obtained on only 84 out of the 105 cases. On all but 
three of these 84 subjects at least two independent sketches were 
received. In these three cases, an unusually thorough and impar- 
tial sketch was given by the camp director, a priest who had 
known the individuals he was describing for years. Whenever 
there appeared a significant disagreement between certain parts 
of two personality sketches, from one to three additional sketches 
were obtained from other informants. 

Each informant was requested to give a spontaneous descrip- 
tion. Only in the event that the description failed to cover 
“essential points” was it amplified by answers to non-leading 
questions put by the investigator. An “essential point” was 
defined as one of those aspects of personality which the earlier 
1935 study had indicated to be connected with facial asymmetry. 
It was possible to obtain direct front-view photographs of 
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involuntary smiles on 25 of the 84 individuals who showed def- 
nite expressive asymmetry. Some of these are reproduced below 
in connection with a combined and condensed personality sketch 
of the subject pictured. 

As the collection and study of personality data progressed, it 


became more and more evident that there were two definite and 
opposite personality types which regularly recurred with minimal 
individual variation in connection with two opposite types of 
relation of handedness to facedness. Thus, homolateral hand- 
face dominance (right-handed with right-faced dominance or 
left-handed with left-faced dominance) was associated with what 
we came to call a Positive type of personality. Contralateral 
hand-face dominance (right-handed with left facial dominance 
or left-handed with right facial dominance) was found occurring 
with what we labeled a Negative type of personality. A clear 
definition of these two general types was subsequently obtained 
in terms of reaction tendencies or traits. 

Each of the following case reports has been obtained by com- 
bining and condensing two or more independent personality 
sketches. The subjects described are all fairly typical examples 
of the personality types just mentioned, as seen in different age 
groups and in different forms. Cases 1, 3, and 6 exhibit Negative 
personalities, and cases 2, 4, and 5 display Positive personalities. 

The first pair of sketches represents fairly typical Negative and 
Positive personalities, respectively, as seen in the youngest age 
group studied. Both of the children are six-year-old Jewish boys 
with normal intelligence and without known physical disabili- 
ties. Both are city bred and come from the same economic 
group. The fundamental directional orientation of the two is, 
however, of an opposite pattern. 

Case 1. Jewish boy, aged six years, with contralateral hand-face dominance 
(right-handed with left facial dominance). Satisfactory photograph not obtained. 

The child is described as having normal intelligence and energy. He always 
prefers to play with others rather than to be alone. Because of his lack of 
initiative and of personal resources, he is inclined to sit and watch the others 
unless started in a game or on a project by a counselor or another child. Usually 
quiet and retiring and never aggressive, he follows the lead of the others and 
imitates their activities. During play he always prefers the familiar and is 

acted by new things only when they are pointed out to him. He is timid 
in volunteering advice or stating his own opinion before the group and easily 


gives up any suggestions he may have for those of others. The only situation 
in which he seemed to stand up for any ideas of his own was during his first 
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week away from his family. The camp was at first a new and terrifying experi 
ence to him. For three days, in the hope that he would be sent back to the 
security of his home, he stubbornly refused to eat. 

He is neater in his personal appearance and more orderly in taking care of 
his belongings than any of the other boys in his bunk. Because he is so neat 
and such a good boy he is invariably on the camp’s weekly honor roll, a 
distinction which gives him much satisfaction. In general, he is a very 
dependent child, leaning on others for entertainment, help, or guidance. His 
internal standards of moral values are of a conventional right-wrong pattern 
learned from parental authority and more strongly operative in him than jis 
usual in any of the other children of his group. He is so truthful that he goes 
out of his way to keep promises and always owns up to wrong-doing more easily 
than his bunk-mates. He tattles continually on the other boys, partly because 
his conscience is shocked and partly because he desires to win recognition from 
the counselors. 

He is neither self-sufficient nor self-reliant. Besides social timidity, he shows 
fear of the water, of animals, and of being physically hurt. When threat 
ened or actually struck by another boy, he invariably draws back, turns, and 
runs to a counselor for security, saying, “ Billy struck me.” If encouraged and 
directed by the counselor, he may hit back. 


Case 2. Jewish boy, aged six years, with homolateral hand-face dominan 
(right-handed with a definite right lateral dominance of facial expression). See 
photograph. The three thumbnail sketches obtained in this case bring out 1) 
following points: 

The child is intelligent, friendly, and has a great store of energy. He cannot 
or will not lie still during the afternoon rest hour, although when he is absorbed 
in building a wagon in the shop, he remains quietly occupied for periods of two 
hours at a time. Despite the fact that he was a late arrival in camp, he imme 
diately made the established group leaders his comrades and tried to direct 
them. If he failed in this, he attempted to induce other members of the group 
to play games which he showed considerable ingenuity in devising. While at 
times he needs the group, especially when he can direct its activities, he has so 
many interests and personal resources that isolation is never a hardship for him 
He easily tires of the oid and familiar and seeks new experiences which must 
lead to still further discoveries. If he is not investigating the structure and 
function of bugs or flashlights, he is likely to be adventuring alone on exploring 
expeditions into the woods, returning with pockets full of booty in the form of 
tree toads, beetles, etc. 

He is never backward or timid; on the contrary, he is usually very aggressive 
and even bold in his relation to animals and people as well as in physical situ 
ations. He plunges into the deep water despite his inability to swim, loves 
rough play, and engages readily in a physical fight whether his opponent 1s 
smaller or larger than himself. Fear of or desire to propitiate authority seems 
to be absent from his nature. When told by the counselors to avoid poison ivy 
while on a hike with the other boys, he displayed his independence by pro 
ceeding to investigate for himself the properties of that particular weed. Rules 
mean little to him. He is described as an “atheist” in his freedom from con 
ventional patterns. While he knows what is considered right and wrong, he 
never hesitates to disregard these standards if they interfere with his plans and 
purposes. His reputation as a mischief-maker and a tease is well established, 
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t when he is caught leading in some prank or misdeed, he invariably tries 
out the blame on one of his devoted followers. 


The next two cases are typical examples of the two contrasting 
personality types as observed in slightly introverted 17- and 18- 
year-old boys who have had their Negative and Positive reaction 

ndencies differentiated and socialized into more mature action 
patterns. Here again, the two subjects are from New York City 
and are of about the same economic status. 


Case 3. Jewish boy, aged 18 years, with contralateral hand-face dominance 

ght-handed with left lateral dominance of facial expression). See photograph. 

The subject is described as “brilliant academically,” very bookish, and a 

gger at school. He has a great deal of energy which he “uses with a 

ose.” In the city he has few friends outside of his family circle. Coming 

ump has opened a new world to him, and he has come out a bit socially. 

s still naive and gullible—even more so than the fourteen-year-old campers. 

He is described by such adjectives as quiet, retiring, modest, and unassuming. 

discussions he never volunteers a word. He usually follows directions faith- 

and is called a “good horse.” Always pleasant and cooperative, he is 

ing to do anyone a favor and seems unable to say “no” except when some- 

1g conflicts with his moral sense. In this regard, he has stronger and much 

rigid internal standards of right and wrong than most of the other 

rs. This forceful inner moral authority has seemingly been derived from 

iinant family influence. In his work as camp handy-man, his strong sense 

luty and conscientiousness have made him a very responsible and dependable 

ker; yet he lacks initiative and originality and never does old things in a 

w way. To make his efforts effective, he is completely dependent on standard 
of camp routine or on orders from a superior. 


Case 4. Scandinavian boy, aged 17, with homolateral hand-face dominance 
ht-handed with right lateral dominance of facial expression). See photograph. 
He is similar to case 3 in being brilliant academically, bookish, quiet, ener- 
, and not especially gregarious. While he is not aggressive socially, he is 
her shy nor retiring, but might be described as very self-sufficient and 
ed. He does not need the group and cannot be described as a leader in a 
| sense. At the same time he cannot be led by mere authority or social 
ire. 
Physically he is daring and courageous, with a violent temper when opposed. 
His love of adventure, of going to new places to discover new things, was 

nifest at the age of 16 by his careful planning and engineering of a 2,000 
trip in an old Ford car with one companion. 

In his thinking he is analytical and aggressive, extremely critical, and slow 
cept learning from books merely on some authority’s “say so.” He usually 
npts to test statements independently by looking up facts or by actual 
rvation and experiment. When he has proven the validity of a point to his 

n satisfaction, he holds to it tenaciously and will fight for it against his 

ly or the majority opinion of his contemporaries, modifying it only on 

tical or factual grounds. Thus he designed and built a radically unconven- 
nal type of trailer. When he met opposition from his more conservative- 
inded co-workers, he eventually carried his point by force of will as well as 
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by force of argument. His emotional and intellectual independence is furt! 


indicated by his complete emancipation from family influence with the con 


struction of private and original points of view and opinions on all sorts of 


subjects—political, moral, mechanical, and scientific. 


The following case is of a left-handed Scandinavian girl, age 
15, with homolateral hand-face dominance. See photograph. 


Case 5. The subject has superior intelligence and is extremely energetk 
full of pep. Even as a small child she was adventurous, mischievous, 


forward, and now she is aggressive often to the point of being bold. He; 
approach is always direct, natural, and frank, and she makes no attempt to hid 


her very strong likes and dislikes. Still rather mischievous, she loves to t 


in a good-natured manner, and enjoys a good fight. She is courageous ; 


adventurous physically, continually seeking new experiences. Socially sh 


very popular with both sexes, and is decidedly a leader. One informant ; 
“She’s no follower—that’s a cinch! She gets the rest of them along.” In scl 
she is cheer-leader and the president of several clubs. In her attempts to | 


she is generally successful in getting her own way, for “she talks the rest o! 
them down.” She shows a good deal of independence, initiative, and orig 
inality in her plans. Her creative ability is also manifest in charming and 


original poetry. 
Although she has strong standards of right and wrong and a strong sense « 
justice and fairness, these standards are not of a conventional pattern. Rat 


they have been independently constructed in terms of consequences. H 


parents, not too conventional themselves, have given her free rein in her attempt 


to build up independent standards. She has responded by constructing a set 
of well-defined but liberal viewpoints to which she consistently adheres. 


The following sketch is of a 26-year-old Jewish female subject 
with contralateral hand-face dominance. Her personality is 
illustrative of the most common variety of the Negative type of 
personality as seen in adults. The subject has thoroughly inter- 
nalized the standards of widely accepted external authorities, and 
has made a successful social and professional adjustment through 
rigid adherence to their ready-made doctrines and standards of 


value. 


Case 6. Young Jewish woman, aged 26, with contralateral hand-face do 
nance (right-handed with left facial asymmetry). See photograph. 
The subject, a nurse by profession, is described as a good nurse, efficient, 


always calm, and cooperative. Socially she is charming and delightful, wanting 


companionship but never aggressive in seeking it. She is shy and retiring 
quiet, and unassertive in her social relations, and definitely a follower with her 


contemporaries. Her supply of energy being below average, she is described as 
phlegmatic, slow, and unreactive. Physically, she is excessively timid and 


cautious. In everything she does she is completely imitative. 
The young woman has adopted two definite and well-defined authorities 
whose doctrines she follows unquestioningly. The first of these is medical 
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In her own field of nursing she may occasionally have ideas of her 
but she never voices them unless explicitly requested to do so, and even 


is acquicscent and easily overruled if she receives the slightest oppo 


When orders are given to her by the doctor, she follows them explicitly 


iently. If the rules cover a difficult situation in her field, she will 
ently handle it, but if she meets a problem not entirely covered by the 


profession, she will immediately seek help and guidance from an 


Anything outside her field she will not even attempt to handle. 
her major authority is that of the Communist Party. In everything 
itics she is extremely conservative, but here she has accepted a radical 
ty Which is to her a religion. Our informant says that she was probably 
licalism. She conforms implicitly to the requirements of her union 
restions the Party tenets. Through adherence to medical and 


ity she attempts to find the security in which she is primarily 


[he foregoing sketches are descriptive of individuals who dis- 
Positive and Negative types of personalities in connection 

h homolateral and contralateral hand-face dominance respec- 
ly. In order to define more clearly in terms of contrasting 
ive and Negative reaction tendencies or traits what we meant 
Positive and Negative types of personality, the writers inde- 
ndently subjected all of the thumb-nail sketches to a detailed 
ymparative analysis. Subjects were scored as having certain 
action tendencies or traits only on the basis of a clear descrip- 
n of characteristic behavior or of the definite naming of such 
Thus, in a sketch of Case 2, there appears the statement 

he “plunges into deep water despite his inability to swim, 
engages readily in a physical fight whether his opponent 
maller or larger than himself.” Physical courage in the face 

f danger may be inferred. In the same sketch, such traits as 


boldness ” and “ aggressiveness” are named specifically as well 


as illustrated by examples. When traits were neither named 


1 described clearly, they were scored “indeterminable from 
sketches.” 

The most commonly occurring reaction tendencies in the indi- 
viduals with homolateral dominance were found to fall in a 
natural one-to-one converse relationship with the most commonly 
occurring traits in the contralateral individuals. These two con- 
trasting sets of 15 reaction tendencies served to define and limit 
our present conception of the two contrasting “ideal” reaction 
types spoken of as Positive and Negative personality types 
respectively. See Figures 2 and 3, pp. 310 and 311. 
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RESULTS OF THE INVESTIGATION 


In formulating the results of this study we have followed the 
same general order of topics as is given under Purposes of the 
Investigation above. 


I. (a) Can the kind of lateral functional asymmetry of the face 
be ascertained by observation and be agreed upon by different 
individuals? The percentage frequency of agreements and dis- 
agreements in the judgments of three observers in the 398 cases 
gives an answer to this problem, as follows: 

(1) Complete agreement of all three independent observers 
as to whether the subject shows a definite right dominance, a 
definite left dominance, or an “evenness” of facial expression 
occurs in 229 subjects or 57.5 per cent of the cases. 

(2) In 155 subjects or 38 per cent of the cases there was a dis- 
agreement between observers as to whether the subject should 
be graded as having lateral (right or left) asymmetry or as having 
an “even” expression in which no definite functional asymmetry 
was noticeable. 

(3) Disagreement between observers as to whether the subject 
shows a definite right or a definite left facial asymmetry occurred 
in only 14 subjects or 3.5 per cent of the cases. 

These results indicate that there is a negligible frequency of 
disagreement in distinguishing between definite right and 
definite left facial asymmetry, but that there seems to be a con 
siderable disagreement as to where to draw the line between a 
definite lateral asymmetry and an “even” expression of face. 
The actual degree of asymmetry is, of course, not subject to exact 
quantitative measurement by the unaided senses. It is not to b 
expected, therefore, that all observers would necessarily draw the 
line between “evenness” and laterality of facial expression at 
the same place. Since, however, each observer was instructed 
not to mark a subject as “right” or “left” in facial expression 
unless the lateral asymmetry was quite definite or marked, the 
cases in which all three observers agree on the laterality are 
likely to be unequivocal. For the study of the kind (right or 
left) of functional facial asymmetry, the observational method 
seems sufficiently precise, but no study of degree of lateral 
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asymmetry should be attempted without the aid of slow-motion 
cinematography. 

(b) Can the frequency and constancy of occurrence of right and 
left asymmetry of involuntary facial expression be determined? 

(1) One hundred five or 26.4 per cent of the 398 subjects 
studied were graded by all three observers as having a definite 
right or a definite left asymmetry of facial expression when 
smiling involuntarily. Of these 105 subjects, those having right- 
sided hyperactivity of expression constituted 47.5 per cent, and 
those with left hyperactivity constituted 52.5 per cent. 

(2) As to constancy of definite expressive asymmetry, 42 of 
the subjects who had been previously recorded by all three 
observers as having definite asymmetry of expression, were 
re-observed by the same three investigators under similar camp 
conditions, at periods varying from three to five weeks after the 
original examination. There was found to be a g2.1 per cent 
agreement between these two sets of observations of active 
asymmetry. This fact indicates the relative constancy of clear- 
cut lateral asymmetry of involuntary facial expression in the same 
context of social situation. Occasionally there is a temporary 
shift from laterality to evenness or vice versa, but except in rare 


cases of psychotic individuals, no person has been observed in 


whom there was a prolonged shift in definite dominance of 
expression from one side to the other. Temporary bilateral 
shifts, however, lasting from a few seconds to an hour, have been 
observed in several cases. The conditions under which such 
finer differentiations and variations of expressive facial activity 
occur will have to be analyzed in future studies. 

(c) Can the degree of correlation, if any, between lateral domi- 
nance of facial expression, eye-dominance, and hand-dominance 
be determined? 

(1) No significant correlation was found between lateral 
dominance of facial expression and eye- or hand-dominance. 

(2) Our figures substantiated the usual findings that a majority 
of individuals are right-eyed (in this study, 58 per cent) and that 
there is a slight, though by no means definite, correlation between 
hand- and eye-dominance. 
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(3) Of the 398 subjects studied, 86 per cent were found to be 
natively right-handed and 14 per cent natively left-handed. One- 
third of these natively left-handed individuals had been trained 
to be partially or completely right-handed. This training seems 
to have no effect on our findings. Native handedness alone acts 
as a determinant. 

(4) No significant correlation was found between facial asym 
metry and sex in the subjects of this study. 


Il. What are the kinds of personality traits displayed by homo 
lateral and contralateral subjects respectively? 

The personality sketches of the 84 individuals with definit 
facial asymmetry were intensively analyzed by the writers 
according to the method previously described. Subjects were 
classified into two groups according to homolateral and contra 
lateral hand-face dominance and were independently scored, on 
the bases of the personality sketches, on 15 pairs of contrasting 
personality traits or reaction tendencies. These traits were 
selected because they seemed, from previous work and from a 
preliminary subjective survey of the material of this study to be 
connected with facial asymmetry. Subjects were also scored on 
three “control” traits: intelligence, energy, and gregariousness. 
The Positive, Negative, and control traits, as well as the results 
of the analysis, are recorded in Figures 2 and 3 and Tables 2 
and 3. The percentages on these charts represent the averages 
of the scorings of the two independent appraisers. It was found 
that 80.8 per cent of all possible scores (84 subjects judged on 
18 paired traits) could be determined from the sketches. 

The two appraisers differed but slightly in their judgments. 
In the homolateral group, of the 882 possible scores (49 subjects 
judged on 18 paired traits), there was a complete agreement 
between appraisers on 94 per cent of the scorings. In the contra- 
lateral group, of 630 possible scores, there was a 92.7 per cent 
complete agreement. 

Since the two appraisers were also the writers they could not help but know 
the hand-face laterality of each subject whose personality was being analyzed. 
It seemed advisable, therefore, to test the reliability and objectivity of their 
judgments by means of control appraisals of two disinterested individuals who 
had no knowledge of the handedness or facedness of the subjects. 


Twenty-six case records, chosen at random from the 84 cases, were given to 
Miss A. and twenty to Miss B. Both were then presented with the list of 15 
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rs of contrasting Positive and Negative traits and were instructed carefully 
the standard method of scoring each sketch as outlined above. Their 
aisals are given below with the writers’ original appraisals of the same cases.5 


rhe results of the above analysis indicate a high degree of agreement in 
neral between the original appraisals of the writers and those of the supple 
ntary judges. A negligible amount of bias is reflected in the writers’ lower 
entage of Negative traits in the homolateral group and of Positive traits in 
ontralateral group. Another difference lies in the percentages of traits rated 


TABLE 1 


A Srupy or THe RELIABILITY OF THE PERSONALITY APPRAISALS 


Percentage Frequency of Positive, “Average” and Negative Traits 


APPRAISALS OF MISS A.’S 26 CASES 


HOMOLATERAL 


GROUP 


Miss A 


tive Traits 86.9 


Average" in Traits 


Negative Traits 3.4 3.9 9.2 67.8 64.8 6Y 


APPRAISALS OF MISS B.’S 20 CASES 


HOMOLATERAL GROUP CONTRALATERAL GROUP 


DRI Miss B JIGL DRI Miss B 


tive Traits 14.5 


\verage” in Traits 12.9 18.1 


Negative Traits By 


as “average.” The writers show a tendency to score more traits in this group. 
The tendency of Miss A. and Miss B. to avoid the “average” and mark subjects 
on an “either-or” basis has also been noticed in many of the original personality 
nformants and probably accounts in large part for the relatively low percentage 
f “average” ratings in the study as a whole. 

The outstanding relation between the control appraisals and those of the 
writers is one of close similarity between the relative weights of the Positive 
and Negative traits. Miss A.’s and Miss B.’s appraisals, like those of the writers, 
exhibits a marked reversal of the percentage frequency of occurrence of Positive 


* The writers are greatly indebted to Miss Aletta Fox, superintendent of nurses, and 
to Miss Q. Fogarty, recreational supervisor, at Stamford Hall, for their valuable assistance 
as supplementary appraisers. 
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and Negative traits in the homolateral as compared with the contralateral grou; 
This clearly confirms the fundamental reliability of the writers’ findings. 


III]. What is the correlation between hand-face dominance on 
the one hand and personality traits on the other? 

This correlation may be determined by any one of three statis- 
tical methods. (a) The first method is to determine the total 
percentage frequency of occurrence of Positive, Negative, and 
“average” in traits in the homolateral and contralateral groups 
respectively. (b) The next is to determine the percentage fre- 
quency of agreements or disagreements of the subjects’ actual 
personalities with the “ideal” personality type for their hand- 
face group. (c) Third, the correlation between hand-face domi 
nance and personality traits can be determined by the Pearsonian 
Contingency method. 

(a) In the homolateral group, 69.8 per cent of the total ratings 
in determinable traits were Positive, as contrasted with 19.5 per 
cent of the ratings scored as “ average in traits” and 10.7 per cent 
rated as Negative. In the contralateral group, of all the traits 
determinable from sketches, 17.4 per cent were Positive, 20.4 per 
cent “ average in traits,” and 62.2 per cent Negative. The above 
figures for the homolateral and contralateral groups may be 
compared more clearly in the graphic and tabular charts below. 

In the control traits no such reversal of percentages occurred 
in the two hand-face groups. It was found, however, that intelli- 
gence and energy varied somewhat in the two groups, there being 
a slight correlation between the hand-face dominance group and 
the degree of intelligence and amount of activity indulged in. 
For the most part, individual exceptions in the homolateral group 
had lower energy and intelligence than the average for that 
group, and exceptions in the contralateral group showed higher 
energy and intelligence than the average for the group as a whole. 

(b) By the second method the subjects were compared and 
rated on the degree of agreement of their personality traits with 
the “ideal” Positive or Negative personality type for their hand- 
face group. The two “ideal” types” are defined respectively as 
the sum total of all the Positive traits in the homolateral group 
and of all the Negative traits in the contralateral group. Several 


® For a description of the “ ideal type” as a methodological concept, see the works of 
Max Weber; T. F. Abel, Systematic sociology in Germany, Columbia Uniwwersity Studies 
in History, Economics, and Public Law, 1929, No. 310; or Albert Salomon, Max Weber's 


methodology, Social Research, 1934, 1, 147-168. 
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subjects in each hand-face group were rated as “ pure examples,” 
corresponding in all fifteen traits to the “ideal” type. The 
majority of cases, however, are not “pure examples” but con- 
form more or less to the “ideal” type for their group. 

Subjects were graded as “agreements” or “ disagreements ” 
according to the percentage of trait ratings which corresponded 
to the ideal personality type for their hand-face group. “Average- 
ness” in trait ratings was considered as a divergence from the 
ideal type, and each two average ratings were scored as one rating 
in the opposite personality type. By this procedure a subject 
was considered to be a disagreement if half or more than half 
of his trait ratings were the opposite of the ideal type for his 
group. 

In the homolateral group, a subject in whom all traits were 
rated as Positive except for two Negative or four “average ” 
traits was considered as primarily an agreement. If the number 
of Negative or “average” traits exceeded this limit, but consti- 
tuted less than half of the determinable traits, the subject was 
considered as a partial agreement. 

Similarly, in the homolateral group a subject was considered 
to be primarily a disagreement if only two traits were rated as 
Positive. A subject falling between the primary disagreements 
and the partial agreements was rated as a partial disagreement. 

Subjects in the contralateral group were rated in a similar 
manner, but here the fifteen Negative traits defined the ideal 
type for the group. 

Table 4 represents the result of this analysis in the homolateral 
and contralateral groups. The agreements (79.9 per cent) and 
disagreements (20.1 per cent) for the total number of subjects 
are also given. 

(c) The Pearsonian Contingency Method can also be used to 
determine the correlation between homolateral and contralateral 
subjects on the one hand and Positive and Negative personality 
traits on the other. The fundamental principle involved in this 
method is a comparison of the frequency of association actually 
found with the frequency of association which we should expect 
to find if the two classes of data were completely unrelated. As 
we are finding the correlation between only two classes—the two 
hand-face groups and the two personality groups respectively— 
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the Coeficient of Means Square Contingency or C cannot exceed 
-+-.707. We find C to be +-.547 or 77.5 per cent of the perfect 


correlation.’ 


Discussion oF Resutts 

In conducting this pioneering investigation the use of broad 
but crude subjective methods of survey have been expedient as 
well as inevitable. To begin with, we did not know exactly 
what kind of relations we might most profitably test for or 
measure. Despite the defects of the present preliminary study, 
the high correlations between our homolateral and contralateral 
hand-face groups and our Positive and Negative personality types 
respectively, clearly indicate the kind of neuro-psycho-social rela- 
tions which, in the course of later studies, we can hope to define 
more clearly, and even to measure by better controlled and more 
objective methods. 

Workers like Lombroso," Draper,” Pende,'” and Kretschmer," 
have attempted more or less successfully to correlate dynamic 
personality and behavioral patterns with static anatomical pro- 
portions. In contrast, the present investigation correlates in a 
hrst rough approximation dynamic patterns of personality with 
dynamic relations of handedness to involuntary facial expression. 
In so far as Positive and Negative reaction types connect respec- 
tively with a homolateral or a contralateral relation of handedness 
to facedness, our personality typology has a firm foundation in 
actual organic structure-function and hence represents a natural 
dichotomy and not a merely artificial verbal one. 

Functional hand-face dominance appears to be a local expres- 
sion of two innate neural action patterns which find a more 
general behavioral expression through the Positive and Negative 
patterns of response. The definite dominance of one or the 
other neural action pattern apparently determines both the kind 


7A description of this method can be found in H. E. Garrett, Statistics in psychology 

1 education, New York: Longmans, Green, 1926. 

®* Cesare Lombroso, Criminal man, New York: Putnam, 1911. See also other works 

the same author. 

’George Draper, Disease and the man, New York: Macmillan, 1930. 

1° Nicola Pende, Constitutional inadequacies, trans. by Sante Naccarati, Philadelphia: 
Lea and Febiger, 1928. 

'1E. Kretschmer, Physique and character, trans. by W. H. J. Sprott, New York: 
Harcourt Brace, 1925. 
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of local hand-face relation and the type of general response 
pattern. 

The experiments and observations of Lund,'* Bannister,'* and 
Smith,'* and others indicate that the eficiency of complex visual- 
motor coordination is greater in homolateral hand-eye dominance 
than in contralateral hand-eye dominance. It seems feasible to 
postulate a similar relation in our present study. Namely, other 
factors being equal, a homolateral hand-face dominance reflects 
the dominance of a better integrated, more direct unilateral neural 
action pattern chiefly mediating the Positive reaction tendencies. 
Conversely, the dominance of a more poorly integrated, crossed 
neural action pattern is assumed to determine chiefly the Negative 
reaction tendencies of the contralateral hand-face subjects. 

Such is the minimum assumption necessary in formulating an 
hypothesis of neural mechanisms which will give a systemic 
explanation of our findings. Our next task will be to formulate 
a tentative Aistorical explanation of the same data. Both 
explanations will serve as working hypotheses to guide future 
investigations. 

Since our 84 case studies include subjects from the ages of 6 
to 75 years, there is enough material representative of childhood, 
adolescence, and maturity to suggest a neuro-psycho-social schema 
which will give a provisional explanation of the emergence and 
development of the Positive and Negative reaction patterns in 
connection with homolateral and contralateral hand-face domi 
nance, respectively. 

The youngest subjects on whom we have full hand-face and 
personality data are 6 and 7 years of age. In these 14 cases there 
is already a well-established set of reaction tendencies either of 
the dominantly Positive (towards) or dominantly Negative 
(away) type. At this age the pattern 1s less disguised and less 
complex than later, and so more clearly observable in its essential 
features. Fundamentally, it appears to be a relatively simple and 
primitive response pattern determining automatically and uncon- 
sciously the usual direction of orientation and of locomotion in 
the presence of need-fulfilling objects, dangers, or difficulties. 


“2 F. H. Lund, Dependence of eye-hand coordination upon eye dominance, Amer. | 
Psychol., 1932, 46, 756-762 

13 H. Bannister, A study of eye dominance, Brit. ]. Psychol., 1935, 26, 32-48. 

14F. O. Smith, An experimental study of the reaction time of the cerebral hemi 
spheres in relation to handedness and eyedness, ]. Exper. Psychol., 1938, 22, 75-84 
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Thus when faced with a physical or social situation evaluated by 
the child as need-fulfilling, hazardous, strange, or puzzling: 

(1) The Positive child with homolateral hand-face dominance 
most frequently exhibits a primary response towards independ- 
ently satisfying his needs, overcoming a difficulty or solving a 
problem alone. Only secondarily and after the failure of inde- 
pendent efforts does he turn to some authority for help and 
et couragement. Case 2 is an example. 

(2) The Negative child with contralateral hand-face domi- 

ince most frequently exhibits a primary avertive response away 

m a difficulty or a need-fulfilling object to seek help, approval, 

uragement or security through dependence on some author- 
Only secondarily he may (or may not) display an authort- 
vely guided response towards fulfilling his need, or overcom 
ng the difhculty. Case 1 gives us an excellent example: “ When 
reatened or actually struck by another boy (of same age group), 
invariably draws back, turns, and runs to a counselor for 
curity, saying ‘ Billy struck me.’ If encouraged and directed 
by the counselor, he may hit back.” 

The material of this study indicates that the Negative child 
with a less efficient contralateral neural integration as its domi- 
lant action pattern has a maximum susceptibility to moulding 
by parents and others. His primary avertive response from a 
menacing situation towards dependence gives frequent oppor- 
tunities, and his slower reaction gives sufficient time for an 
flective intervention by adults to break up and redirect his 
reactions in accordance with their own more conventional evalu- 
itions.’” As a consequence, in Negative individuals, a mature 
idequacy of adjustment would seem to be more completely deter- 
mined than is the case with the Positive individuals, by the form 
and consistency of childhood education. If fortune is kind, and 
the Negative child is moulded by adults who intervene and 
redirect his reactions always in a consistent manner correspond- 
ing to their own consistent attitudes and standards (usually of a 
conventional sort), then he may successfully internalize similar 
patterns of conventional consistency to form his own attitudes 


It is not possible from the material of this study to define objectively what the 
nants meant when they described a subject as having a “quick” or a “slow” 
tion. Some possibilities are (1) decisiveness vs. hesitance, (2) undelaved reaction vs 
ed reaction, or (3) quick. vs. slow simple reaction time. 
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and standards. This gradual transference from a blind depend 
ence on an external face-to-face personal authority with conven 
tional attitudes to an equally blind dependence on an internalized 
cortical authority of a rigid conventional pattern represents the 
chief process by which the Negative individual develops some 
degree of adult self-sufficiency and independence of actual 


persons. 

Case 6, an example of an individual who has achieved an 
adequate adjustment by such a procedure, represents the mos: 
common variety of the normal adult Negative type occurring 
among our subjects. Case 3 is another example in an adolescent. 
Other Negative adult subjects with similar rigid conventional 
orientations but with greater energy and higher intelligence had 
achieved much success in the clergy, in writing, or in the teaching 
profession. 

The neuro-psycho-social development picture of Positiv 
children with homolateral hand-face dominance is quite different. 
The Positive child’s independence and quicker response gives ii 
a minimum susceptibility to moulding. Parents, counselors, and 
others find it difficult to interrupt, break up, and redirect the 
strongly integrated, aggressive, need-fulfilling and_ obstacle 
removing responses. These are independently initiated and 
completed so quickly as to afford neither opportunity nor time 
for easy intervention. Such a child, relatively little affected by 
the efforts of adults to force him into conventional patterns, is, 
at least during childhood, more unrepressed, unsocialized, and 
rebellious against discipline. (See Case 2.) As he matures, he 
usually learns from the hard knocks of his independent trials, 
errors, and successes at social competition and cooperation to 
construct his own individual standards of value which give long 
time effectiveness to his activities. (See Cases 4 and 5.) At the 
same time, with an inner contempt of a good-natured tolerance, 
he may give a minimum of conformity to convention for the sake 
of social expediency. 

Since the Positive child with homolateral hand-face dominance 
has a locus of action which is less limited by conventional pat- 
terns than has the Negative child, he shows more originality or 
creativeness in devising unorthodox methods, or new combina- 
tions of old ways for attaining an end and satisfying a need. 
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His greater range of random activities is also manifest in a 
marked tendency to explore, to hunt, to adventure, and to seek 
ew and unfamiliar experiences which challenge his personal 
resources and ingenuity. During childhood the adventuring is 
mostly physical; in early adolescence it shifts to the social; and 
in early maturity and manhood it may become in certain indi- 
viduals of great energy and high intelligence an adventure into 
the world of politics, symbols, or knowledge, such as is seen in 
radical leaders in labor movements, in education, or in pioneers 
in scientific research. Thus from childhood to adulthood we 
observe the Positive individual less moulded by and more the 
moulder of environmental events. 

In contrast to the foregoing descriptions of the most commonly 
occurring varieties of Negative and Positive personalities, there 
were several individuals in each hand-face group who showed 
deviations of such a character as to make them the most mal- 
adjusted among the so-called normals of this study. These 
deviants were chiefly characterized by their failure either to have 
internalized ready-made conventional standards, or to have inde- 
pendently constructed consistent attitudes or individual standards 
of value. They had failed to develop any stable cortical patterns 
which might give a long-time adequacy to the relatively short- 
time effectiveness of their childish Positive or Negative responses. 
Thus, the Positive deviants were impulsively aggressive and con- 
stantly getting into brawls and social difficulties with little 
thought of the consequences. The Negative deviants had per- 
sonalities which, like mirrors, temporarily reflected the attitudes 
and standards of any person with whom they happened to be in 
face-to-face relationship. As a consequence, they had consider- 
able charm and adaptability in short-time social contacts but were 
unable to maintain that long-time consistency of social attitude 
and purpose necessary to inspire respect or to maintain adult 
achievement. A fuller description and discussion of these deviant 
varieties will be presented in subsequent reports on studies of 
hand-face dominance and pathological personalities occurring in 
delinquent and psychopathic groups. 

This study shows consistently a less high degree of correlation 
between Negative traits and contralateral hand-face dominance 
than occurs between Positive traits and homolateral hand-face 
dominance. The chief factor determining this difference might 
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well be a cultural one. While the Positive type has usually been 
glorified among the ruling predatory factions in most cultures, 
there have been certain cultural periods when the opposite was 
true. Such, for example, was the early Christian era. Then 
there was a widespread admiration of the Negative type of person 
who depended on God and on the ecclesiastical authorities, from 
whom he heard continual praise of the Negative virtues of sub- 
mission, self-effacement, child-like dependence, and of con- 
formity to stereotyped rituals and conventionalized standards of 
values. During this period the efforts of a Positive individual to 
gain social recognition and advancement often resulted in his 
conforming to contemporary cultural ideals by assuming an 
attitude of pseudo-humility and superficial devoutness as a social 
expediency. 

On the other hand, in New York City of today, where most of 
our subjects have been bred, the situation is reversed. There 
exists there a widespread worship of rugged individualism, ruth- 
less personal achievement, and unscrupulous money-making, 
coupled with a desire to emulate the Positive type of person who 
can thus exploit to personal advantage material as well as human 
resources. In contrast to the effect of the early Christian ideals, 
this contemporary ideology tends to induce even among very 
Negative individuals a desire to copy the Positive type. It is to 
the influence of this cultural factor that we are inclined to 
attribute chiefly the lower correlation of the Negative personality 
with the contralateral hand-face group as compared to the higher 
correlation of the Positive personality with the homolateral hand- 
face group. 

This present-day urban glorification of the Positive type has 
profoundly influenced prevailing definitions of masculinity and 
femininity. According to current conceptions of the last genera- 
tion still widely held in some districts, the ideal masculine type 
roughly corresponds to our Positive type and the ideal feminine 
type to our Negative type. It is to be noticed that there is 
actually no sexual difference in the relative frequency of the 
occurrence of the Positive and Negative personalities among the 
subjects (largely children) of this study. They have come mostly 
from New York City, where the independent, self-sufficient, 
go-getter type of young woman has widely replaced the Negative 
dependent type as a popular ideal. 
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We attribute the greater self-confidence and security of the 


Positive person in this study to the resultant effect of two chief 
factors: the dominance of a more efficient homolateral neural 
integration; and the greater adaptive value of the Positive type 
of personality within the social context of both the rough and 


ready camp setting and the general 1937 urban cultural situation. 


\ personality dichotomy similar to the one which is here presented has often 
observed and commented upon by writers in the fields of sociology, 
ology, and psychiatry. For example, Pareto in his sociological treatise 
asizes the difference between those individuals who are motivated by “the 
lue of combinations” and those motivated by the “residue of persistent 


gates.”'® These types of individuals can be compared respectively in 
y fundamental ways to the Positive and Negative types. Similarly, Veblen 
iks of people and social groups as being motivated by “predatory” and 
iceful”” or industrious habits and attitudes.’* These two types, according 
is definitions, show many Positive and Negative characteristics. Sorokin’s 
ate’ and “ideational” (or faith-oriented) cultural periods may well con 
te to a predominance and glorification of the Positive traits in the former 
Negative traits in the latter.’* 
W. I. Thomas’ opposed wishes for security and for new experience, bear a 
lationship to this study.'® Individuals motivated primarily by the wish for 
rity are likely to prefer the old and familiar, to depend on authority, to be 
ous, conventional, and imitative, as are our Negative subjects. Those 
narily desiring new experience will enjoy the unfamiliar, be more adven 
turous, probably less timid and conventional, more independent of authority and 
ore willing to try new and original methods of doing old things. 
In psychology, the personality dichotomy of this study has been more or Jess 
irly realized and stated by various individuals, either as a Gestalt or in terms 
particular Negative and Positive reaction tendencies. Allport’s test for 
idance and submission is searching for certain specific Positive and Negative 
traits,°” as is a section of the Bernreuter Personality Inventory.“ Much work 
has been done on radicalism and conservatism which bears a relationship to and 
in part substantiates our work. Our subjects were generally too young to be 
rated on this point, but in the forty per cent on whom we have these data we 
found a definite positive correlation (about 60 per cent in both groups) between 
radicalism (or liberalism) and homolateral hand-face dominance, and between 
conservatism and contralateral dominance. It is interesting in this regard to 
note the study of H. T. Moore on the “Innate Factors in Radicalism and 
conservatism.” **. Dr. Moore finds that the radicals have greater speed in 


"V. Pareto, The mind and soctety, New York: Harcourt Brace, 1935. See especially 
Il 
‘7 Thorstein Veblen, The theory of the leisure class, New York: The Modern Library, 


'*P. A. Sorokin, Soctal and cultural dynamics, New York: American Book Company, 


1° W. 1. Thomas, The unadjusted girl, Boston: Little Brown, :923. See especially 
( hapter 

“°G. W. Allport, A test for ascendance-submission, this JouRNAL, 1928, 23, 118-136. 

'R. G. Bernreuter, The personality inventory, Stanford, Calif.: Stanford University 
Press, 1931. 

*2H. T. Moore, Innate factors in radicalism and conservatism, this JoURNAL, 1925, 
20, 234-244. 
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reaction time, greater ease in breaking habits, greater readiness to make snap 
judgments, and greater independence in the face of majority influence. Al! 
these factors which characterize the radical type fit in a general way with ou: 
Positive type of person and would give evidence to support our own finding 
of the association of “quick reaction” with “independence of authority” and 
with the tendency to be “hard to mould.” Also Holt’s conception of adient 
and abient response, when limited to locomotion of the organism-as-a-whole, is 
very close to our own definition of primitive Positive (towards) and Negative 
(away) directional response as seen in less differentiated form in the youngest 
subjects of this study.** 

In psychiatry it has often been noticed that the Negative individual is more 
likely than the Positive to become psychotic. Whitehorn states that the person 
who develops psychotic reactions is almost always of the dependent, authorit 
oriented type.** Similarly, Karl Bowman, in a paper entitled the “ Pre-Psychoti 
Personality,” points out that the usual pre-psychotic individual is a “model 
child,” unusually close to and emotionally over-dependent on his family, and 
generally a follower.*® In the preliminary McLean survey in 1935, 209 psychoti 
patients were observed for hand-face dominance. It was found that 35.8 per cent 
of these patients had contralateral dominance as contrasted with only 15.7 per 
cent who showed homolateral dominance. This may be compared to the 
approximately equal percentages of occurrence of contralateral and homolatera! 
dominance among the 105 asymmetrical “ normals” of the present study. If our 
correlation between Positive and Negative personalities and hand-face dominance 
is a valid one, then the foregoing figures tend to substantiate the observations 
of Whitehorn and Bowman. 


In closing the discussion it will be well to emphasize certain 
limitations and implications of this study. All of our personality 
and hand-face correlations were made on only 84, or 21.1 per cent, 
of the 398 subjects observed. This minority group, constituting 
over one-fifth of our material, consisted of subjects who showed 
a clearly defined lateral expressive asymmetry of the face and 
hence could be easily classified by the observational method in 
either the homolateral or contralateral hand-face group. These 
two minority groups formed the opposite poles of an H-C 
(homolateral-contralateral) continuum, the body of which was 
composed of almost four-fifths of our subjects, those who had an 
“evenness ” of expression. The members of this majority group, 
therefore, intergrade in facial asymmetry between the extreme 
minority groups. 

We know further from this study that the two opposite poles 
of the H-C continuum correlate with the two opposite Positive 


23 E. B. Holt, Animal drive and the learning process, New York: Henry Holt, 1931, 
Vol. I. 

24 John Whitehorn, Character orientation, in manuscript, McLean Hospital, Waverley, 
Mass. 

25 Karl Bowman, A study of the pre-psychotic personality in certain psychoses, Prox 
Assoc. Res. Nerv. and Ment. Disease, 1933, 14. 
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and Negative personality types which seem to develop respec- 
tively from two opposed primitive directional orientations. Do 
the personalities of the majority group consisting of four-fifths of 
uur subjects intergrade along a parallel P-N (Positive-Negative) 
ontinuum to give an approximate one-to-one correspondence 
with the intergrades on the H-C continuum? Does facial asym- 
metry vary under different physical and social conditions; and 
f so, under what conditions? These and related questions are 
iot answered here and constitute problems for future studies. 


SUMMARY 


Three hundred and ninety-eight individuals of both sexes 
ranging in age from 4 to 80 years were observed for lateral 
asymmetry of the face while smiling involuntarily. About one- 
fifth of these showed a well-defined lateral hyperactivity or 
functional dominance of expression. This minority group was 
divided into two subgroups on a basis of the presence of either 
homolateral hand-face dominance (right-handed and right-faced 
or left-handed and left-faced) or contralateral hand-face domi- 
nance (right-handed and left-faced or left-handed and right- 
faced). The personalities of the members of these two sub- 
groups were studied and contrasted. It was obvious that there 
were two definite and opposite personality types which regularly 
recurred with minimal individual variation in connection with 
the two opposite kinds of relation between handedness and faced- 
ness. The contrasting personality reaction types were labeled 
Positive and Negative respectively. Subsequently, a clear-cut 
preliminary definition of these two reaction types was obtained 
in terms of two parallel contrasting sets of 15 reaction tendencies 
or traits: 


POSITIVE TYPE OF PERSONALITY NEGATIVE TYPE OF PERSONALITY 
Aggressive Retiring 
Self-confident (socially) Shy (socially) 
Leader Follower 
Dominating Subservient 
Hard to mould Easy to mould 
Fight reaction Flight reaction 
Prefers new and unfamiliar Prefers old and familiar 
Courageous (physically) Timid (physically) 
Adventurous (physically) Cautious (physically) 
Independent of authority Dependent on authority 
Individual standards of value Conventional standards of value 
Initiative No initiative 
Original or creative Imitative 
Secure (socially) Insecure (socially) 


Quick reaction Slow reaction 
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The most comprehensive method of correlation used to find 
the degree of relationship between the above Positive and Nega- 
tive traits on the one hand and homolateral and contralateral 
individuals on the other was the Pearsonian Contingency 
Method. When used to determine the correlation between two 
classes, C (coefficient of mean square contingency) cannot 
exceed +-.707 as a limit which represents a 100 per cent corre- 
latron. Actually C was found to be +.547 or 77.5 per cent of 
the perfect correlation. 

We conclude, therefore, that the functional relation between 
hand-dominance and clear-cut lateral dominance of involuntary 
facial expression serves as an indicator of a natural and hence a 
fundamental dichotomy of personality. 
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METHODS AND CONCLUSIONS IN CONTEMPORARY 
ABNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY * 


BY CARNEY LANDIS 


Psychiatric Institute, Columbia Uniwersity 


s ITs name implies, abnormal psychology is the problem child 
A or the adolescent genius of the family of the psychologies. 
It is at once the most talked about, the least understood, the most 
provocative, the least dull, and the most muddle-headed of all of 
the psychologies. Some psychologists have gone so far as to 
deny that abnormal psychology really belongs to the family, 
terming it the illegitimate offspring of psychiatry and fantasy. 
Others, dubious of both the paternity and maternity, have sought 
to conceal the ancestry by changing the name to Mental Hygiene, 
so admitting it to respectable and conservative academic circles. 
And still other psychologists have gloried in the unconven- 
tional brilliance of abnormal psychology, emphasizing the more 
semi-mystic explanations which serve as a basis for their own 
predilection for armchair argument and speculation. 

The days of these armchair arguments are numbered. With 
each passing year we see the gradual collection of uncontroverted 
facts which will eventually submerge some of the more mystical 
aspects of speculative philosophy. From these facts have emerged 
rather clear-cut criteria which differentiate the field of con- 
temporary abnormal psychology or psychopathology from the 
broader field of general psychology. 

Essentially abnormal psychology is the psychology of the 
patient, of the man, woman or child suffering from any variety 
of disease. Certain aspects of the behavior or mental life of such 
a person are obvious and readily understandable by almost any 
observer. These are called the normal reactions of the patient. 
There are many other types of behavior or mental life which are 
not obvious or understandable and which are correctly called 
pathological. There are three clear psychological criteria for 
this pathology, namely: is the patient reasonable about himself 


*Read before the Eastern Branch of the American Psychological Association, New 
York City, April 2, 1938. 
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and the situation of which he is a part; can the patient be 
appealed to by those varieties of logic which appeal to almost 
every man or woman of a similar social group; and finally, has 
the patient the ordinary degree of insight? 

Let us consider these criteria, since they form the cardinal stand- 
ards of psychological pathology. Reasonableness and responsive- 
ness to logical appeal have principally social reference; insight 
has mainly a personal reference. By reasonable we mean that 
the patient must show the judgment, perceptual acuity, volition, 
emotion, etc. which are appropriate to his condition and circum- 
stances. That which is reasonable for a cardiac case may be 
unreasonable for a psychoneurotic. The reaction pattern must 
be appropriate to the circumstances. 

Responsiveness to logical appeal has reference to the degree to 
which the behavior and attitude of the patient can be modified 
by directions, orders, arguments, appeals and the like, on the part 
of others. If the patient recognizes the symptoms of his illness 
and attempts to meet the situation, either as he is advised or as 
we think he should, we call him logical—otherwise, illogical. 

Insight is a more difficult concept. The patient personally must 
be able to understand his own illness and account for his troubles 
in terms which are rational both to himself and to others. The 
difficulty in this concept is the vagueness of the word rational. 
Like the experience of anxiety, which must be lived through to 
be appreciated, so also rational insight must be experienced to 
be understood. 

With reasonableness, responsiveness to logical appeal and 
insight as our major points of reference for psychopathology, we 
may now consider the question of what psychopathology has to 
offer to general psychology and the psychologist, as well as what 
psychology and the psychologist can offer to psychopathology. 

Many of the points which should be emphasized are well illus- 
trated by the example of the psychopathology of the disease, 
general paresis. This disease has a known etiology, namely, 
syphilitic invasion of the central nervous system. Its differential 
diagnosis is clear in terms of serological tests plus general 
behavior. The individual who formerly exhibited good judg- 
ment in most of his social and business relationships, conforming 
to the standards of his community, begins to show greater and 
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greater aberrations in judgment. He becomes more and more 
unreasonable. When friends attempt to point out the errors in 
his course of action they are unsuccessful. The logic which 
would have appealed to him before the onset of the disease is no 
longer effective. The patient himself experiences unusual feel- 
ings; he may have hallucinations and he certainly develops delu- 
sions. Early in the disease process he may be slightly worried 
by the irrational quality of these experiences. This insight is 
soon lost, however, and the patient accounts for his unnatural 
experiences in terms which are satisfactory to himself but which 
to others indicate a lack of insight. If such a patient is hospital- 
ized and given appropriate medical treatment, he may recover. 
He may lose his delusions; he may become logical and _ his 
behavior reasonable. This process of mental disorganization and 
reorganization presents the basic pattern which should be the 
primary concern both of the psychologist and psychopathologist. 
What can the psychologist learn of the mental processes involved 
ind what can he contribute to the better understanding and con- 
trol of the symptomatology of the patient? 

The pathological manifestations of the mental life of the 
patient in any other disease, either mental or physical, follow 
essentially this same pattern. One need but mention the behavior 
of the patient suffering from a toxic infectious state, some 
form of brain injury, involutional melancholia, over-reaction to 
advanced tuberculosis, alcoholic intoxication, psychoneurosis, and 
so on, to show that the problem is essentially the same in all 
forms of disease. Parenthetically it may be pointed out that for 
most varieties of mental disease the basic etiology is a matter of 
doubt. These doubts need not concern the psychologist, since 
his job is to understand and clarify the mental processes of the 
diseased individual and only occasionally do these processes have 
psychological reference to the basic etiology. 

If this is the field of contemporary abnormal psychology, what 
methods are available for the psychologist to use in his investi- 
gations? In general, the same three procedures or methods 
which are used in all sciences are available, namely, (1) observa- 
tion and intelligent speculation, which in this case we may call 
intuition; (2) the application of certain standardized procedures 
which either measure or detect degrees of mental function, which 
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is the clinical method; and finally, but not too frequently or too 
successfully, (3) the experimental method. 

The outstanding example of the application of the intuitive 
method in psychopathology today is the general approach of 
psychoanalysis. Basically, psychoanalysis is a clinical method 
which has produced a bewildering mass of psychological material 
which is usually intuitively presented as a mixture of fact, inter- 
pretation, fantasy, speculation, philosophy, and poetry.  Clini- 
cally, it is free association carried on under well-defined condi- 
tions over a prolonged period of time. During this process many 
things happen which are of psychological interest and impor- 
tance, but which have been most embarrassing to the non- 
analytical psychologist. This embarrassment comes from at least 
two sources. First, the material is not “ nice,” and second, but 
of greater importance, there is a lack of any ordinary explanatory 
frame of reference in psychology. Literally, many of the factual 
phenomena presenting themselves as a result of the free associ- 
ation method of psychoanalysis cannot be directly related today 
to the body of knowledge usually called general psychology. 

The outstanding application of a standardized psychological 
method to the field of abnormal psychology is that of the use of 
various measures of intelligence. Although not particularly suc- 
cessful when applied to every patient, there is no question of the 
essential value of intelligence test results for both the diagnosis 
and prognosis of a host of individual cases of mental disability. 
But what has the application of these procedures to the patient 
contributed to general psychology? They have shown individual 
differences, but these have been better investigated elsewhere. 
The results with respect to mental disorganization and deteriora 
tion are conflicting and not particularly informative. For 
example, the notion that scatter of successfully passed items in 
the intelligence test performance is a measure of psychopathy 
has not been productive either for knowledge of the patient or as 
a contribution to general psychology. If the patient recovers and 
mental reorganization takes place, then the tests only quantify 
what a trained observer can readily see. Little is added to our 
essential knowledge of the psychology of the process. Most 
clinical psychologists have been so intent upon contributing to 
diagnosis and therapy that they have either neglected to set up 
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appropriate methods or have failed to report their findings as 
contributions to the general field of psychology. Psychologists 
have been generously contributing to psychiatry, mental hygiene, 
guidance, and all of the other applications of psychology. As 
scientists they must relate their findings to the basic science of 
general psychology in order that further progress may occur. 

Intelligence tests are not, of course, the only example of stand- 
ardized procedure. Psychoneurotic questionnaires have been and 
are being widely used. Candor compels us to admit that so far 
they have not been of much value either as practical clinical aids 
or as a means of increasing our general psychological knowledge. 
They are of value in sorting out a fair proportion of the socially 
or psychologically maladjusted in any large group, but as indi- 
vidual tests the results are very dubious. The method seems 
psychologically sound but the technique of application has still 
to be worked out. 

The diagnostic association test of Jung offers an example of 
still another method, one at present not in style but which 
unquestionably is of practical clinical value and which did con- 
tribute much to both general psychology and abnormal psychol- 
ogy. The applications of the method have not been exhausted. 
Because the method was taken over by many who were psycho- 
logically unsophisticated and who, as a result, published a great 
deal of rubbish, it came into disrepute. Yet it is worth further 
application for psychological experimentation with the patient. 

At present the Rorschach ink-blot procedure is being extensively 
used and investigated in this country. Though it is by no means 
the perfect tool to use in the understanding of personality, nor a 
satisfactory instrument for indiscriminate use by the inexperi- 
enced, it does seem to be of value to the skilled clinical 
psychologist. The complaint that the Rorschach ink-blot test is 
too dependent upon subjective evaluation reflects in part a 
genuine difficulty and in part a certain ignorance on the part of 
the critic. Since the method involves the free response of the 
subject to an unconventionalized stimulus, there are necessary 
limits to its formalization. Statistical objectivity must be partially 
sacrificed in order to obtain free response from the patient. 
Within these limits standardization can and is taking place. The 
report of the Sichas’, in which 5 independent scorers working on 
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some 300 responses selected from 200 subjects showed an average 
agreement of 75 per cent, demonstrates that such standardization 
is possible. Objectivity of rating has been greatly advanced by 
the recent scoring manual of Beck. This manual gives standard 
criteria for scoring, together with a demonstration of the pro- 
cedure with representative cases. The more subtle differenti- 
ations in scoring are being investigated and regularly reported in 
the quarterly Rorschach Exchange, which should add to the 
reliability and validity of the method. Particularly worthy of 
mention is Piotrowski’s attempt to work out differential criteria 
for separating the psychological manifestations in organic cases 
from the so-called functional mental disturbances. 

As for the third procedure mentioned above, the use of the 
contemporary experimental methods of general psychology in 
the study of the patient has resulted in a strange mixture of scat- 
tered facts, with a large unleavened mass of negative results and 
pseudo-experiments. Kraepelin and his students made use of 
most of the methods developed in the Leipzig laboratory of 
Wundt for the investigation of the psychology of mental dis- 
order. The application of these methods gave to psychopathol- 
ogy much of the basis of our present-day diagnostic categories. 
They still afford a clear psychological picture of many of the 
aspects of the psychopathic mentality. 

With the eclipse of Kraepelinian psychopathology by Freudian 
psychodynamics, there resulted a quarter of a century of relative 
sterility for true experimental psychopathology. The re-entry of 
the experimental method into the field has been slow. The 
patient is under the care of physicians and surgeons whose func- 
tion it is to cure him if possible. All too frequently the psycholo- 
gist working with the patient has been caught up by the desire 
to participate in the therapy, and has missed the meanings and 
the observations which are so necessary for further psychological 
progress. 

It is not easy to do experimental psychology on sick patients. 
The procedures, controls, etc., all are difficult and frequently 
impossible. Again, it is not enough to have a new method and 
to try that method out on any or all psychopathological groups. 
We must first know the material with which we are dealing and 
know that material thoroughly. Then the experiments follow. 
It is easy to give a test, take reaction times, or to inflict a list of 
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nonsense syllables on a class of college sophomores. We know 
fairly well what a sophomore can, will or may do. We are inter- 
ested in some phase of learning, or of visual acuity, or the distri- 
bution of performance scores, and we definitely are not using 
these methods to make a differential diagnosis between sopho- 
mores and juniors. 

Similarly, when the psychologist is confronted with a ward of 
tubercular patients or a hall of schizophrenes he must know the 
material with which he is dealing. He must be familiar with 
what these patients can, will or may do. This must be clear 
before there is any point in applying any experimental method 
designed to add light either in the field of abnormal psychology 
or general psychology. 

During the past ten years there has been a slow recrudescence 
of experimental fact and conclusion coming out of proper experi- 
mental work in abnormal psychology. It is probably the begin- 
ning of an increase of experimentally verified fact which will 
overtake us and completely reorganize the field during the next 
ten or twenty years. 

It follows, then, that the conclusions coming from the experi- 
mental work prior to 1910 have been incorporated in both 
general and abnormal psychology. But the conclusions coming 
from the work of the past five or ten years are not yet properly 
evaluated, nor is their meaning wholly clear. All that one can 
do is to select a few experiments and try to indicate their signifi- 
cance and promise. 

An experimental approach which attempts to typify or quantify 
the personality of the patient can be best illustrated by the work 
of Dr. Murray and his colleagues. They have set up a new 
psychological frame of reference for personality studies and 
devised a wide thorough-going experimental program of investi- 
gation within this frame. The essential outline of the scheme 
has been published and enough of the experimental findings are 
available to indicate that when a more complete report is made, 
it will be of immediate interest to everyone concerned with 
abnormal psychology. 

The attempt to arrive at new personality descriptions by means 
of questionnaire studies is well illustrated by the work of Zubin. 
Here the central idea is that of the establishment of empirically 
determined constellations of self-descriptive items. The mathe- 
matical procedures involved have been most ingenious. One 
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by-product of these studies is the notion of a unified self-descrip- 
tion by the patient in contrast to the description of the patient’s 
personality as given by others. T. V. Moore several years ago 
carried through a somewhat similar analysis empirically estab- 
lishing a new psychopathological type. 

The analysis of behavior which Miss Bolles has made of 
matched mental age groups of aments, deteriorated dements and 
normals shows clearly a basic difference in mental performance 
and attitude. She has termed the entire process “the basis of 
pertinence,” and the particular types of performance follow a 
scale running from the most concrete to the most abstract. The 
experiment offers a new method of getting at differences between 
the mental performance of normal and _psychopathological 
individuals. 

Drs. W. A. Hunt, Hans Strauss, and myself have been investi- 
gating the immediate response pattern to the sound of a pistol 
shot. We feel that we have isolated a really integrated basic 
behavior mechanism. This pattern differs in different disease 
groups. For example, the catatonic patient responds most vio- 
lently, the Parkinsonian interrupts his choretic movements to 
show the pattern, while approximately half of epileptics show 
gross disorder of the reaction pattern. 

Work is being done with the electroencephalogram in many 
laboratories. So far the most interesting results from this method 
have been in the differentiation of various pathological groups. 
Whether or not it will be possible directly to relate the pictures 
given by the electroencephalogram to psychological conditions is 
speculative. Certainly we shall hear more of this in the near 
future. 

The volume of Dr. Dunbar, entitled Emotions and Bodily 
Changes, systematically presents a complete, though uncritical 
account of the field of psychopathology in its relation to each 
of the bodily organs or systems of organs. The experimenter 
looking for orientation in this field should acquaint himself with 
Dunbar’s monograph. 

To further this orientation a series of questions may be posed 
which need answers based on experimental work and which will 
probably be answered in the near future. We may ask, for 
example, what is the relation—if any—between the personality 
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of an individual when he is healthy and his personality when he 
is ill? Under what conditions does a relationship hold? What 
part of the diseased reaction system is attributable to the illness, 
ind what part to the basic constitution of the individual who 
1S sick 

Just how do mental disorganization and deterioration occur— 
what are the steps, the turning points and the points of resist- 
ance? Conversely, how does the patient make a mental recovery; 
what are the steps in the reorganization and rehabilitation; what 
is regained, what is relearned, and what is irretrievably lost ? 

What are the effects of social and environmental pressures as 
precipitating or determining agents of pathological reaction 
patterns? We must have a much clearer picture of the role of 
age, per se, in psychopathology, since age is so all-important in 
symptom determination. 

The effects of drugs, of diets, of biochemical imbalance must 
be investigated with human beings wherever possible. The fields 
of psychopharmacology, psychodietetics, and psychochemistry 
have really only recently been named, though no one can doubt 
their importance to the general field of psychopathology. 

We must have further critical work done to prove or disprove 
that the so-called experimental neurosis which Pavlov and others 
have set up in animals is related or relatable to a human neurosis. 
Krasnogorski’s experiments with a few children, though inter- 
esting, must be properly carried through with a variety of human 
beings both normal and diseased. 

The listing of problems that are ready for the experimentalist 
could be carried much further. But since it is the prerogative of 
any experimentalist to define his own field of research, I forbear. 

The world of science has no more interesting or important 
problems than those which confront the psychologist at every 
turn in the field of abnormal psychology. Society at large sees 
and appreciates the problems. Public and philanthropic monies 
are available. Laboratories and clinics are open and being opened. 
What we need and need badly is a dozen or so first-class intel- 
lects who can provide the higher mental processes so necessary 
for the synthesis of the material. To finish as I began, we need 
capable vocational guidance for the problems of that adolescent 
genius which we call abnormal psychology. 
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MENTAL AND PHYSICAL EFFICIENCY OF WOMEN 
DRUG ADDICTS * 


BY MARGARET E. HALL 


State Uniwersity of lowa 


INTRODUCTION 


HE following study of narcotic drug addicts was carried out 
T? the State Reformatory for Women in Illinois. Among the 
usual inmates of such an institution are a number of drug addicts, 
committed to the Reformatory either for offenses against state or 
federal narcotic laws or for offenses not related to drugs. The 
purpose of the study was to discover some of the outstanding 
physical, social and mental characteristics of the addicts as a 
group, the salient facts in the history of their drug addiction, and 
the effect, if any, of drug addiction upon the efficiency of thei: 
mental functioning as measured by tests. 


SuBJECTS AND MATERIAL 


Thirty-seven women considered by the institution’s physician 
and psychiatrist to be genuinely addicted to the use of narcotic 
drugs were studied. Their ages at the time of admission ranged 
from 22 to 57 years, with an average of 33 years. Thirty-four 
were white women, two negro and one of mixed stock. All but 
three had been born in the United States, and, in the majority 
of cases, of parents who were American-born also. Twenty-nine 
addicts were committed for offenses related to drugs and eight 
for other offenses, such as prostitution or larceny. Twenty-six 
were sentenced for terms of six months, the others for longer 
terms up to a maximum of one year. 

The material evaluated in this study was obtained during the 
course of routine interviews and examinations by the professional 


* At the time the study was made the writer was a psychologist in the Division of th: 
Criminologist, on the staff of the State Reformatory for Women at Dwight, Ill. Appr 
ciation is expressed to Helen H. Hazard, Superintendent of the Reformatory, and to 
Paul L. Schroeder, M.D., State Criminologist, for their cooperation in making this study 
possible. 
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afl of the institution,’ except for administration of Thurstone 
and Babcock tests and a special interview held with each woman 
garding the history of her drug addiction. Material dependent 
pon the report of the women themselves was probably some- 


i 


what less reliable than that obtained from examinations and tests, 
but it can nevertheless be of considerable value if interpreted 
utiously. A reduction cure using the Sceleth mixture was 
begun with the addicts at once upon admission. They were 
ven no psychological tests until the acute symptoms of drug 
withdrawal had passed. 
lhe following is a summary of the methods used: 
Routine examinations: 
1. A brief family and personal history form filled in with information 
given by the addict upon admission 
2. Medical history 
3. Physical examination 
4. Army Alpha Intelligence Examination, Revised 
5. Psychiatric examination 
Special examinations: 
1. Babcock Test of Mental Deterioration 
2. Interview regarding the history of drug addiction 
3. Thurstone Personality Schedule 
Re-examinations (these were given just before discharge from the institution) : 
1. Babcock Test of Mental Deterioration 
2. Thurstone Personality Schedule 


RESULTs 


History of drug addiction. The age at which the use of drugs 
was begun ranged from 18 to 40 years, with a median age of 24.8 
for the group. Twenty-nine of the 37 women began before the 
re of 30, six before the age of 20. The alleged reasons for com- 


mencing the use of drugs were many, but they can be grouped 
roughly into the following five classifications: 
Drugs given by a physician for medical reasons and taken only by 
presc rniption. 2 cases. 
Drugs given by a physician at first but continued as a habit in the company 
friends and acquaintances who were users. 11 cases. 
Encouraged by friends or acquaintances who were users to take drugs for 
ess, fatigue, or some other physical reason. 7 cases. 
Encouraged by addict friends or acquaintances or an addict husband to 
ke drugs as an experiment or for a “thrill.” 15 cases. 
Drugs taken by the addict of her own accord, uninfluenced by anyone else, 
in experiment or for some physical reason. 2 cases. 
The writer is indebted to Eva Wilson, M.D., institution physician, and to Sara 


Geiger, M.D., institution psychiatrist, for the use of data from their examinations. The 
rug history and psychological data were obtained by the writer as institution psychologist 
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Because of extreme variability in the specific drugs used and in 
the amount and regularity with which drugs were taken, an exact 
quantification of the severity of addiction was impossible. Only 
the following groupings could be made with any reliability: 


1. Ten cases had been taking drugs for less than one year or very irregularly 
for two or three years. 

2. Ten cases had been taking drugs rather continuously for from one to five 
years. 

3. Seventeen cases had been taking drugs rather continuously for five years 


or more. 


The length of time drugs had been taken ranged from less 
than one year to as long as 28 years. Most of the addicts had 


TABLE 1 
Drucs Usep 


Usep PREDOMINANTLY Usep M 
Dave Usep First Durinc AppDICTION RECENTLY 


Morphine 18 20 15 
Heroin 7 1] 20 
Cocaine l 
Opium 7 l 

Pantopon l 

Barbital 

Heroin and cocaine l 

Heroin and morphine l 

Amytal and allonal l 
Barbital and allonal ] 

Doubtful 2 


Total number 37 37 37 


attempted cures for addiction at least once. Some of these were 
enforced, as in prison or jail sentences, others entirely voluntary. 
Cures ranged in length from abstinence lasting a few days in a 
hospital to abstinence lasting months or even years. The total 
number of attempts at cure for any one case ranged from no 
attempts at all to as many as ten. 

The specific drugs used also varied from case to case. All but 
nine women had used more than one drug during the course of 
their addiction; one had used seven different drugs at various 
times. Table 1 shows the drugs used first, those used predomi- 
nantly throughout the course of the addiction and those used 
most recently prior to admission. 

It is apparent that morphine was the drug most commonly used 
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at the beginning of addiction, and that at the time of admission 
all but two cases were using either morphine or heroin. Esti- 
mates of the drug used most in each case could be only approxi- 
mate. Most of the addicts reported having tried various methods 
of taking drugs, such as smoking, snuffing, dosage by mouth or 
hypodermic injection into skin or vein. All but three of the 
»> cases were taking drugs hypodermically at the time of admis- 
sion. Many of them explained this as due to the increasing need 
for quick and intense stimulation as the addiction progressed. 
Of the 15 cases on morphine at the time of admission, 11 were 
using skin injections, three intravenous injections and one a com- 
bination of the two. For 18 of the 20 heroin addicts the opposite 
was true; two were using skin and 16 intravenous injections. 


TABLE 2 
Reactions To 

REACTION No. REACTION No 
26 No appetite 3 
26 Hallucinations 2 
: 24 Moodiness or depression 2 
ind aches 17 Crying verre 2 
ESS... or 14 Tickling sensation 2 
and talkativeness 5 Destructive behavior . ] 
veakness . 5 Excessive hunger 1 
ing 5 Falling out of bed 1 
ig 5 Sensation of drifting or falling 1 
Out of n head "’ 4 Severe headaches . 1 
eee are 4 Continuous vawning . l 
M s twitching 3 Craving, pulling sensation in stomach 1 


The women were asked to describe their physical and psycho- 
logical symptoms following drug withdrawal after admission to 
the institution. The median lapse of time between the last 
dosage of drugs and admission to the institution was two days. 
The data in Table 1 show that 35 of the 37 cases were using either 
morphine or heroin, both opiate drugs, at the time of admission. 
The withdrawal reactions shown in Table 2, therefore, can be 
considered reactions to opiate drug withdrawal. In this table the 
information given by the addicts was supplemented by notes 
from the nurses’ records. 

The addicts were asked for their opinions as to their probable 
success in remaining off drugs after discharge. Twenty-four felt 
very strongly that they would never return to the use of drugs; 
seven said they would return to drugs only “ if necessary,” mean- 
ing if they became ill or “blue”; one addict admitted that she 
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would probably resume the use of drugs; and five felt that they 
could remain off drugs if they kept away from former addict 
associates, or returned to their parents. 

Twenty-eight women in the group felt that the use of drugs 
had not produced any permanent physical or mental change in 
them, while three felt that they were permanently more moody, 
cynical and nervous. The remaining six made no statement 
about the effect of drugs. Most of the addicts, however, admitted 
a definite temporary effect. The most common descriptions of 
the psychological effects indicated that they felt more moody, 
depressed, nervous, quiet, unsocial, neglectful, slovenly, lacking 
in energy, sensitive, worried or emotionally insensitive. They 
complained of poor memory, of having an “ inferiority complex,” 
of a cynical attitude and of other reactions when using drugs. 

Facts of personal history. The addicts came from families 
which, as indicated by the occupations of their fathers, appeared 
to be a fairly representative cross-section of the population. Occu- 
pations ranged from those of unskilled laborers to the profes- 
sional level, most of them falling in the skilled or semi-skilled 
levels, showing that the addicts did not come preponderant}, 
from homes which were underprivileged economically. Of the 
25 cases where any information about the early home life was 
available, there was specific mention in only three of the records 
that the home had been a “normal” one. In 18 cases there was 
poverty, a “broken home,” an “unhappy home” or an undesir- 
able situation of some sort. It seems probable that this group, 
though not economically handicapped to a marked degree, has 
probably been handicapped from the standpoint of stable home 
background. 

The educational status of the addict group was somewhat above 
that of the Reformatory population as a whole. They ranged 
from completion of only the first grade up to high school gradu- 
ation. The median grade completed was 8.9 for the addicts, 7.6 
for the entire Reformatory population. Some of the addicts had 
some specialized training in addition to academic. Nine reported 
at least a short period of training for nursing, four stenographic 
training, and one beauty culture. The addicts constituted a 
superior group vocationally among the Reformatory women as a 
whole. 
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The majority of the addict group showed records of delin- 
quency or crime in addition to offenses against narcotic laws. 
There was a definite record of prostitution in 19 of the 37 cases 
and of other types of sexual irregularity in five cases. Twenty- 
five of the women had been married more than once, some three 
and four times. Divorce was the predominant reason throughout 
for the termination of marriage. It is clear from these results 
that the addict group are outstandingly unstable sexually and 
maritally. 

A study of the records of these drug addicts showed that most 
of them had been in difficulty with the law before, and many in 
other ways than drug addiction. Only thirteen had no record 
of arrest before the present one; eleven had been arrested before 
on drug charges. Twenty of the 37 cases had a record of arrests 
for offenses other than or in addition to narcotic charges, these 
including prostitution, disorderly conduct, vagrancy, robbery, 
larceny, burglary and others. The question arises, of course, as 
to how much inter-relationship there may be among these various 
kinds of difficulty. No answer can be given from the present 
study, but it is the common opinion of those working with drug 
addicts that after they become addicted to the use of drugs, they 
tend to get into difficulties of many other kinds as well. Whether 
such offenses as larceny and prostitution arise from the extreme 
necessity of securing funds to purchase drugs, whether they are 
due to a general personality breakdown following addiction, or 
whether the drug addiction itself as well as the other offenses are 
all the result of long-standing personality defect and merely 
symptoms of it—such matters as these must remain at present an 
open question. 

Physical data. A general classification of each addict’s health 
into good, fair or poor was made by a physician on the basis of 
weight, nutrition, venereal condition and other medical findings. 
According to this classification only one woman was in good 
health upon admission, 15 in fair health and 21 in poor health. 
Syphilis was present in 16 cases, gonorrhea in one, and both 
diseases in one, while 19 cases were negative for venereal disease. 

Deviations in weight at the entrance examination from norms 
for height and age showed a very wide range, from 52 pounds 
below to 65 pounds above the norm. Twenty-seven cases were 
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below the norm, 10 were above. The average deviation from the 
norm, disregarding sign, was 21.0 pounds. The algebraic mean 
was —11.8 pounds. These women are thus seen to have been 
markedly underweight as a group upon admission. At the final 
physical examination before release, 33 had gained weight, three 
had lost and one had remained the same. The changes in 
weight from the first to last examination ranged from —6.0 to 
74.0 pounds with an algebraic mean of 23.6 pounds. The final 
weight records showed eight women below, two just at and 27 
above the norm. The mean algebraic deviation from the norm 
was 11.7 pounds in contrast to the —11.8 pounds at the entrance 
examination. There is thus a striking gain in weight by most 
of the addicts during their treatment and stay in the institution. 

The medical records revealed the following marked effects of 
drug addiction upon menses: 


1. In five cases addiction had produced irregularity or infrequency of menses. 

2. In 22 cases menses had stopped altogether for at least three months prior 
to admission. 

3. In six cases there was no apparent’ effect on menses. 

4. In four cases menses were no longer present, but for another reason such 


as menopause or hysterectomy. 


In 67 per cent of the 33 cases where menstruation should 
normally have been present it had ceased at the time of admission. 
Analysis of these results in relation to the drug used prior to 
admission (Table 1) showed that in all 15 cases of morphine 
addiction there were absent or irregular menses. In five of the 
20 cases of heroin addiction no effect upon menses was evident. 

Psychiatric data. The following diagnoses were made after a 
careful psychiatric examination of each addict: 


DIaGNosts No. or Cases 


Psychopathic personality: 
Inadequate type 
Emotionally unstable type 
Egocentric type 
Egocentric personality . 
Emotionally unstable personality 
Inadequate personality 
Inadequate personality with depression 
Chronic alcoholic 
Possible schizophrenia 
No outstanding personality deviation 


Total number 


Nm 


These diagnoses support the statement of Dr. Kolb, Medical 
Director of the Federal Narcotic Farm at Lexington, Kentucky, 
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. that drug addicts are recruited almost exclusively from among 
‘ persons who are neurotic or who have some form of twisted 
personality (3, 5). 

l In 26 cases the psychiatrist made a prognosis as to success in 
" remaining free from drug addiction. In 20 of these the prog- 
. nosis was considered very poor, in one doubtful. In five cases 
; the prognosis was considered fairly good provided certain con- 
ditions could be met in the woman’s environmental situation. 
‘ The 22 “inadequate personality ” cases constituted 59 per cent 


of the entire group of 37 cases and constituted 67 per cent of the 
20 considered to have a poor prognosis. In 76 per cent of the 
17 cases of “ inadequate personality ” where a prognosis was made 
at all, the prognosis was poor. These results again substantiate 
the findings of Dr. Kolb that in drug addicts there is a marked 
tendency to relapse. He says, “ The relapse of drug addicts is 
mainly due to the same cause that is responsible for their original 
addiction, namely, a pathological nervous constitution with its 
inferiorities, pathological strivings, etc., from which narcotics give 
an unusual sense of relief and ease” (5, 42). 

Psychometric data. Army Alpha intelligence quotients ranged 
from 67 to 127, or from the mental defective to the very superior 
level. The mean IQ was 96.2 with a standard error of 2.7. The 
standard deviation of the distribution was 16.5. The mean IQ 
of the addict group was close to the mean of the general popu- 
lation and very much above the mean of 83.9 of the Reformatory 
population. 

Thirty-five cases took the Thurstone Personality Schedule and 
showed the following distribution of scores: 


Extremely well-adjusted. 0-14 1 
Well-adjusted......... 15-29 7 
30-59 18 
Emotionally maladjusted . 60-79 7 
Should have psychiatric advice 80- 2 


As judged by practical criteria of adjustment and by psychiatric 
diagnoses this group of addicts was in actuality extremely mal- 
adjusted. The results of the Thurstone Schedule failed to show 
this trend, so it is evident that, for a group of this type, it does 
not measure adjustment or neurotic tendency satisfactorily. 
Twenty-seven cases were given the Schedule again just before 
they were discharged. Only five cases showed an increase in 
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number of maladjusted answers, one case had the same score and 
all others decreased. The mean change in score for the group 
was a decrease of 12.7. It is not likely that this decrease in score 
for most cases indicates a change in fundamental adjustment, but 
it probably indicates an improvement in attitude and general 
outlook. 

Mental efficiency as measured by the Babcock Test of Mental 
Deterioration.” “ Mental efficiency” as used here refers to the 
speed and accuracy with which a variety of mental tasks could be 
performed, and does not refer at all to more general attitudinal 
and emotional aspects of mental behavior. Of the 37 addicts, 
only 27 who received the Babcock Test twice are included in this 
section. The Babcock Tests were given after admission and 
again just prior to discharge. The interval between tests ranged 
from 18 to 40 weeks, with a mean of 23.7 weeks. Results of the 
Babcock Tests are given in Table 3 and also, for comparison, 
Babcock’s own results on normal adult subjects (1). It can be 
seen that on first tests the drug addicts showed poor mental 
efficiency as compared to Babcock’s normal cases. Only two 
cases, however, fell below the index, —3.5, which Babcock con- 
siders a pathological sign. The addicts can be said to have 
shown, even at first testing, slight degrees of inefficiency only, 
but not serious mental deterioration. At second testing the 
addicts still showed poor mental efhciency as compared with 
normals but revealed also some improvement as a group over the 
first testing. Nineteen cases showed a gain in index, one case 
remained the same and seven showed a decrease. The difference 
in means of first and second tests, however, was only 0.45 with a 
standard error of the difference of 0.35. Since the critical ratio 
was 1.3, the gain was not statistically significant. The largest 
gain made by any single case was 2.03 index points. 

It is evident from these results that during residence in the 
institution, with attendant freedom from drug usage and 


? Babcock, Harriet, An experiment in the measurement of mental deterioration, Arch 
Psychol... 1930, No. 117. 

The Babcock Test is based upon the commonly accepted assumption that knowledge 
of the meaning of words is less affected in mental deterioration than other functions, and 
can constitute a measure of the individual's previous intelligence level. The discrepancy 
between performance on a vocabulary test and the average performance on 26 tests 
representing a variety of mental functions is taken, therefore, as a measure of the amount 
of mental deterioration existing at the time, and is called the “ efficiency index.” Minus 
scores indicate below average and plus scores above average efficiency. 
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improved health program, there was no gain in mental efficiency, 
as measured by the Babcock Test, comparable to the striking gain 
in physical health and general attitude. This is not surprising 
in view of the finding cited earlier that the group as a whole were 
not seriously below normal in mental efficiency even upon admis- 
sion, Whereas they were much below normal in physical measures. 
It must be emphasized again that “ mental efficiency ” here refers 
only to performance of stated tasks in the Babcock scale and not 
to efficiency of general mental adjustment. Dr. Kolb (4) has 
shown that mental deterioration in this more general sense takes 
place in many addicts as a result of long-continued use of drugs. 


TABLE 3 


SumMary oF Bascock Test Resutts on 27 DrucG Appicts 


BABCOCK’'S RESULTS 
SECOND TEST ON NORMAL ADULTS 


No. PER CENT PER CENT 


t index 


est inde 


No significant differences were found in efficiency index upon 
admission for the cases showing slight, medium or severe addic- 
tion as these terms were defined in an earlier section. Nor were 
there differences in amount or direction of change from first to 
second test. The mean efficiency index of 11 morphine addicts 
was —1.76 upon admission, of 14 heroin addicts —o.73. The 
difference of 1.03 is not large enough on so few cases to be statis- 
tically significant, but it may be at least suggestive. At the second 
testing, the mean index for morphine addicts was —1.54, for 
heroin addicts —o.19, the morphine group still being inferior. 
The amount of improvement for the heroin group was 0.54, 
slightly greater than the 0.22 of the morphine group. The pro- 
portions of serious, medium and slight addictions were about the 
same for both groups. The possible inferiority of the morphine 
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to the heroin addicts in mental efficiency is interesting in view of 
the greater effect of morphine also upon menses. No significant 
differences were found between the fair and poor health groups 
either in mean efficiency index or in amount of change in index. 
The 27 cases were also divided into two groups on the basis of 
amount of gain in weight from first to second examination. The 


TABLE 4 
AveraGE Score oF 27 Appicts oN Eacu Bascock Sus-rTest 


Pronunciation of words 16.00 16.7 
4 Giving the dat 15.48 ] { 
Personal history questions 14.96 ] | 
Tracing a mazc 14.61 14.2 
Writing name 14.37 
Repetition of sentences 14.28 l 

7 Naming da if the week 14.20 

s Word re nition 13.78 ] 

) Locating ci in stat 13.67 15.22 
10 Naming months of the year 13.44 14.74 
1] Counting backwards 20 to | 13.24 13.43 
12 Giving the alphabet 12.93 13.41 
13 Knox cube test 12.93 12.30 
] Giving w ord »pposites 12.91 13.69 
| Days of the weck, reversed 12.72 12.46 
16 Woodworth-Wells substitution 12.56 1.3 
17 Writing from dictation 11.89 12.81 
18 Immediate reproduction of paragraph [3.52 12.22 
l Months of the year, reversed 11.39 12 

1owled ge .37 12 

21 General information 10.89 13.59 
22 Retention of paragraph 10.80 12.30 
23 Drawing designs from memory 10.63 ae 
2 Digits, reversed 10.41 10.67 
25 Digits, forwards 10.26 10.33 
2 7.44 


6 Learning paired associates 


Mean score on all 26 sub-tests 


group with the larger weight gain showed a slightly greater, but 
probably not significantly greater, gain in efficiency index as 
compared to the group with the smaller weight gain. 

Analysis of sub-tests in the Babcock series. The mean score of 
the 27 cases on each of the 26 sub-tests of the series at the first 
testing and at the second testing is given in Table 4. 

It was thought that by grouping the sub-tests according to the 
type of mental process chiefly involved, some information might 


AVERAGE SCORF Of 
THE GROUP 
NO NAME OF TES1 
Ist Test 2np 
i 
12.70 13.42 
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be gained about qualitative differences in mental efficiency. As 
seen in Table 4, the average score on all 26 tests for the 27 cases 
was 12.70 at the first examination. The average score for all 
cases on the tests involving chiefly knowledge acquired early in 
life (Tests 3, 7, 9, 10, 12, 20) was 13.43. The average score for 
tests of a predominantly motor nature (Tests 4, 5, 16, 17) was 
13.36. The average score for tests involving mainly present or 
immediate memory (Tests 6, 13, 16, 18, 22, 23, 24, 25, 26) was 
11.37. The average score for tests involving close sustained atten- 
tion (Tests 13, 18, 23, 24, 26) was 10.89. The three tests in which 
learning is most involved (Tests 16, 18, 26) showed an average 
score of 11.02. There is much overlapping, of course, in some 
of these groupings, because no clear-cut divisions in mental func- 
tions can possibly be made. Comparing the various group 
averages with the average for all tests, 12.70, it is seen that “ old 
knowledge” and motor-test averages were above the general 
average, and that “attention,” “immediate memory” and 
“learning ” averages were below the general average. The differ- 
ences are too slight to be more than suggestive, but tend to lend 
support to the very common complaints of drug addicts that they 
cannot concentrate and that they forget things easily. It is prob- 
able that had the motor tests been designed to test finer motor 
coordination and control, inferior performance would have been 
found in the addict group. These cases are frequently observed 
to be unsteady in fine movements and often complain that their 
hands shake. Only relatively gross motor deficiencies would 
be likely to show up in the motor tests included in this series. 


SUMMARY 


From an analysis of examinations and records of 37 women 
drug addicts the following facts and conclusions were reached: 

1. The median age at which the use of drugs began was 24.8 
years for the 37 women studied. All but eight began before the 
age of 30. Seventeen cases had been taking drugs for more than 
five years, 10 for from one to five and 1o for less than a year. 

2. According to reports from the women themselves, only two 
addicts began to use drugs on their own initiative; 22 started 
upon the advice of friends and 13 upon a physician’s prescription. 

3. Attempts at cure ranged from no attempts to as many as ten. 
The length and nature of cures varied widely. 
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4. Most of the addicts had tried various drugs during the course 
of their addiction and had varied their methods of taking drugs. 
Morphine was the drug used most commonly at the beginning 
of addiction, and the one used most commonly throughout the 
addiction. At the time of admission 15 of the 37 women were 
on morphine, 20 on heroin and two on other drugs. Thirty- 
four of the 37 cases were taking drugs by skin or intravenous 
injections. 

5. The addicts reported a wide variety of physical and mental 
reactions to drug withdrawal, the commonest being nausea, sleep- 
lessness, restlessness, pains and aches, and nervousness. 

6. The homes from which the addicts came were not markedly 
under-privileged economically but tended to be poor from a social 
and psychological standpoint 

>. The addict group were superior educationally and voca- 
tionally to the general Reformatory population. 

8. The addicts were, as a group, unstable and unadjusted 
sexually and maritally. Twenty of the 37 had actual records of 
arrests for offenses other than or in addition to narcotic charges. 
These included such offenses as prostitution, larceny, burglary, 
vagrancy and disorderly conduct. 

g. Physically the addicts were in poor health as a group. 
Strikingly underweight upon admission, they made marked gains 
during institutional residence. 

10. In 67 per cent of the cases where menses should normally 
have been present, menses had ceased at the time of admission. 
Menses were irregular or absent in all morphine addicts, but in 
five of the heroin addicts no effects upon menses were apparent. 

11. Psychiatrically, all but one case showed some personality 
deviation, the largest group being those with “inadequate per- 
sonality.” In the majority of cases the prognosis for remaining 
free from drug addiction was considered very poor. 

12. The mean IQ of the 37 addicts was 96.2 and S.D. 16.5. 
They showed a normal distribution of neurotic answers on the 
Thurstone Personality Schedule instead of the indications of mal- 
adjustment to be expected from their histories. The majority 
of cases showed an improvement in score from the first to the 
second Thurstone test. 

13. On the first Babcock test the addicts as a group showed 
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slight inefficiency of mental functioning but not serious inefh- 
ciency or deterioration. Only two cases fell to the index level 
which Babcock considers a pathological sign. There was not a 
statistically significant increase in efficiency index shown at final 
testing prior to discharge. This was in marked contrast to the 
great improvement in physical health shown during the same 
period. 

14. The addict group were found to have an average score on 
the 26 Babcock sub-tests of 12.7. Motor tests and tests of “old 
knowledge” were above this average, tests of “immediate 
memory,” “attention” and “learning ” were below this average. 
These results may be suggestive of qualitative effects of drug 
addiction on mental functioning. 
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THE CATEGORIZATION OF AN ANNOYANCE 
INVENTORY 


BY CHARLES M. HARSH 
Harvard University 


THE ProsLemM oF INVENTORY ANALYSIS 


ONSTRUCTON of an inventory requires the cooperation of 
Ore insight in selecting items and of experimental con- 
trol in standardizing and evaluating responses. However good 
the insight in selecting items may be, it is largely wasted unless 
the experimentalist contributes considerably more than a simple 
standardization of the inventory. Just as the clinician, dealing 
with numerous responses and observations, attempts to simplify 
and systematize the description of the individual, so also the test 
analyst must simplify the description of responses in terms of 
general behavior tendencies or patterns. Too much simplifica- 
tion, however, may seriously limit the usefulness of the test 
results. All too often, for example, a total score is the only one 
considered, it being assumed that the responses to all of the 
included items measure a general trait indicated by the name of 
the inventory. When, however (as is usually the case), the 
material is not of a completely homogeneous nature, a differ- 
ential system of scoring should greatly increase the usefulness of 
the inventory, whether for the measurement of individual differ- 
ences or for the study of the “ factors ” involved in the responses. 

It seems apparent that the clinician, if he takes time, can 
evaluate the inventory responses in detail and conclude from 
them much more than is apparent in the total score. The prob- 
lem of the test analyst, then, is to attempt to duplicate and 
objectify this evaluation, in so far as he can, by some system of 
differential analysis such as one of the following: 

(1) Item Weighting. Each item may be weighted according 
to its efficiency in measuring a given trait, as judged usually from 
the dissimilarity of responses of groups of subjects differing 
widely in the trait. Although this method is well recognized 


and often valuable, it presupposes recognition of essential traits, 
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and thus can be no stronger than its clinical foundation. Conse- 
quently it should be suspect when applied to traits whose exist- 
ence or nature is not generally agreed upon. Careful operational 
definition of the characteristic being controlled is the best pre- 
caution in such cases. 

(2) Multiple Weighting. Each item may be weighted for the 
measurement of several traits or characteristics. This extension 
of method (1) is of unquestionable value when the weighting 
is determined with as much care as, for example, in analyzing 
the Strong Interest Analysis Blank. It should be realized, how- 
ever, that for many aspects of personality individuals can not be 
classified so objectively as for occupational success. The scoring 
of the Bernreuter test (2) met with severe criticism because the 
characteristics it purported to measure were not empirically 
distinguishable. Evidence from other studies suggests that it 
would be better to score the test either with respect to fewer 
or to more characteristics, according to the detail in which one 
is interested (6; 9). 

(3) Categorization. The items may be divided into cate- 
gories thought to sample distinguishable behavior tendencies. 
The value of scoring subdivisions of tests is suggested by the 
frequent comment that total scores on a given test do not differ- 
enuate two groups, although the groups evidently make quite 
different responses to certain items. Doubtless the best utiliza- 
tion of inventory data requires the weighted scoring of individual 
items, but in many cases scores on groups of items may give 
nearly as satisfactory results if the categories are well chosen. 
(Within the category the items may also be weighted, if it is 
desired.) The piecemeal use of separate category scores is 
limited, of course, in that it makes the tacit assumption of 
additive, independent characteristics, as well as the further 
assumption that the categories are meaningful to all individuals, 
Common categories. 

(4) Pattern Analysis. An analysis may be made of the pattern 
of item responses or the pattern of category scores. This would 
usually indicate an attempt to test the assumption that persons 
fall into types, distinguishable by their response patterns. The 
task, although a very complex one, would seem to be approach- 
ing more nearly the kind of analysis made by the clinician; so 
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it would seem highly advisable to attempt such analyses with 
the aim of verifying postulated types or revealing unsuspected 
ones. 

(5) Analysis of Individuality. If the interest is in individual 
traits or behavior patterns of a subject, rather than in common 
aspects of personality, subdivision of the inventory or the inclu- 
sion of several items referring to a given type of situation may 
still be important to allow measurement of the consistency of 
the subject’s trait or pattern of response. Categories may be 
useful in such analyses, although some investigators object to the 
“inflexibility” imposed by such simplification. Even if cate- 
gories are not used it is possible that statistical methods of 
analysis may be adapted to the problem. To be acceptable to 
some investigators, however, they would have to transcend the 
additive assumptions of present-day factor analysis (1). 

There is no point in making a very detailed inventory analysis 
when one is not sure of the reliability and significance of the 
data. For some inventories an individual item analysis may not 
seem to be justified, yet on the other hand the assumption that 
all items measure a single variable may be a serious under- 
valuation of the usefulness of the data. As a compromise one 
may consider method (3), seeking categories which will allow 
fairly adequate description and analysis of inventory data with as 
simple scoring as possible. 


MetHops oF CATEGORIZING INVENTORIES 


Akin to clinical classification, the division of an inventory into 
categories of items is usually a matter of individual opinion—a 
method which may not be generally acceptable, since a difference 
of attitude or interest can alter one’s opinion as to the most sig- 
nificant classification. One practice is to overlook objections and 
to choose a system which seems pertinent to a given theory or 
to the purpose of the investigation. Several more defensible 
methods may be mentioned, however. 

First, one may combine the opinions of several competent 
judges or authorities, whereby individual prejudices are some- 
what overcome. Such a procedure is especially useful where a 
technical classification is desired, but in personality studies the 
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technical classifications usually need to be empirically verified, 
and if the experts represent a viewpoint quite different from that 
of the subjects, their classification may sometimes empirically 
prove to be inadequate. 

A second possibility is to use the consensus of opinion of a large 
croup of judges representing many viewpoints. If the judges 
are instructed to classify the material however they wish, one 
obtains as many systems as there are judges, and the task of 
consolidation is a difficult one. 

A third method is to decide on some system of classification 

one of the previously mentioned procedures, describe the 
lasses to a large group of representative judges, and let them 
llocate the material into these categories. This might be called 
. “ purification” method of categorizing, for items of doubtful 
interpretation will be eliminated by the judges, who, considering 
different aspects of the items, will classify them in different ways. 
According to the purpose and the nature of the material one may 
require perfect agreement or some lower percentage of agree- 
ment among the judges as to the placement of the material. 
Items remaining in the inventory will then be grouped in puri- 
hed, pre-defined categories, and the dependability of such classi- 
fication may be ascertained by comparison of the judgments of 
different representative groups. The method is limited to cate- 
gories definable in terms that the judges can easily understand. 
The amount of agreement to be expected among the judges will 
depend upon the logic of selection of the categories relative 
to the material in the inventory, upon the fineness of division 
of the categories, and upon the clearness or ambiguity of their 
descriptions. 

A fourth method of categorizing is to carry out a factor 
analysis of individual items to discover empirical clusters. Despite 
the labor involved this method is the best if one is interested only 
in common factors, or if one can assume that the same categories 
apply for all subjects. Where the assumption does not hold, the 
results will be inconclusive and require finer analysis. Actually, 
all the methods of categorizing are subject to this limitation, but 
comparative studies should be made to show which of the 
methods best overcomes this limitation and gives the most useful 
categories. 
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AIMS OF THE PRESENT STUDY 

The “ purification” method of categorizing will be illustrated 
by the subdivision of an inventory of common annoyances. It 
should represent most of the difficulties of personality inventory 
categorization, for the heterogeneous annoyances are much influ- 
enced by cultural standards, often do not appear to be logically 
classifiable, yet probably reflect quite basic aspects of personality 
as well as of physiological sensitivity. 

The reader may recall the interesting monograph (3) report- 
ing Hulsey Cason’s study of common annoyances which, inci- 
dentally, was the first systematic treatment of annoyance as a 
subject worthy of separate attention. Cason classified the items 
for discussion but made no attempt to use scores of classes of 
situations, feeling as he did that such scores would have no 
meaning. He was interested in the nature of annoyances and 
in the comparison of items, rather than in analyzing differences 
between individuals. Most of his suggestions for future study (4) 
pertain, therefore, to problems concerning total scores. Yet 
experience suggests that individuals may show rather distinctive 
patterns of annoyance, and if so, these patterns would be more 
interesting than total scores. By inference from other person- 
ality studies it seems reasonable that there is no unitary trait of 
“annoyability.” Some subdivision must be made, then, before 
one can hope to describe general patterns of response, and such 
is the aim of the present study of the purification method. 


Items Usep in CoNSTRUCTION OF THE INVENTORY 


Obviously a statement will never arouse exactly the same asso- 
ciations in different minds, but care should be taken to make each 
inventory item clear enough and specific enough so that all of 
the subjects will understand it and interpret it in approximately 
the same way. Otherwise the comparability of their responses 
is diminished. 

Many of the items used were drawn from Cason’s list, with 
whatever revisions seemed advisable, such as rewording to favor 
uniformity. Care was taken to emphasize the feature eliciting 
the annoyance; for example, the act causing annoyance, rather 
than the person who commits the act, except where the person 
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is definitely intended as the annoyance. Thus the item, “A per- 
son who spits in public,” was reworded, “To be near a person 
who is spitting in public.” Words with indefinite connotations 
were avoided. 

A preliminary classification of the items by Group I (sixty 
upper division psychology students at the University of Cali- 
fornia, fall of 1933), suggested possible sources of ambiguity and 
difficulty in classification. In the light of these suggestions the 
items were reworded to eliminate plurality of annoying elements 
and to make the situations more specific. Owing to the fact that 
the proximity of the subject to the disturbing person or thing is 
a factor determining the extent of annoyance and the universality 
with which it is noticed, many items were reworded to bring the 
situation into the closer personal environment of the subject. 
Thus an act or fault of “a person” was usually changed to an 
act or fault of an acquaintance or companion. Other situations 
were made more specific by having the subject engaged in read- 
ing, concentrating, or trying to go to sleep at the time the dis- 
traction occurs, or by making the stimulus more specific. Admit- 
tedly the items are still far from satisfying, for the attempt to 
keep the statements brief required the omission of much of the 
detail which appears necessary to assure specific interpretation." 

With the aim of formulating two comparable forms of the 
inventory, for repeated ratings, an attempt was made to find, for 
each item, a parallel item involving similar disturbing elements 
without being merely a reworded duplicate. A difficulty encoun- 
tered in this procedure is the impossibility of knowing when the 
items of the various pairs are similar either “ situationally ” or 
“psychologically.” The degree of similarity may be judged 
from a few typical examples of paired items: 


Form I. To see dust on the floor and furniture in a private home. 
Form II. To notice, while in a private home, that the windows are dirty. 


' To discover how the changes in wording affect the annoyance ratings of the items, 
the average ratings of Cason’s ““Y" group (mainly college students) were correlated 
against the average extent of annoyance ratings of Harsh’s Group III (see below). For 
a group of 65 items with identical wording or insignificant changes of an article, the 
correlation is .77. For 98 items with phraseological changes which do not appreciably 
change the situation described, the correlation is .80 (that is, not significantly different). 
For 179 items reworded to make the situation more specific or more personal the 
correlation is .¢4 (very considerably lower than the other two). Owing to an alteration 
of the rating scale the means and sigmas of the Group III ratings are slightly higher 
than those of Cason’s “ Y" group. 
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Form I. To hear the sound of filing of fingernails. 
I. To hear the sound of cracking of fingerjoints. 


Form 


Form I. To be with a person who speaks proudly of his or her ancestors. 

Form II. To be with a person who speaks of noted or important acquaint 
ances. 

Form 1. To make a grammatical mistake in speech before a person who 
notices such things. 

Form II. Through carelessness, to make a misplay in a game I am playing 
with other persons. 


It may not be justifiable to assume equivalence of individual 
paired items, but the item-pairing increases the assurance that 
the two forms of the inventory sample a similar scope of annoy- 
ing situations. Confirming this view, the responses of subjects 
to parallel groups of items correlate a bit higher than do responses 
to equal-sized non-parallel groups in the same category. 

In order to make certain that all subjects would be reporting 
on their reactions to the same number of items, an attempt was 
made to include only situations which everyone would have 
experienced.” The subjects of Group I noticed and commented 
upon certain deficiencies in Cason’s list, and such inequalities as 
the predominance of items referring to women. A systematic 
search for parallel items and items to fill in apparent deficiencies 
yielded two hundred fifty items to supplement the four hundred 
derived from Cason’s list. The scope of the additions may be 
indicated by a few samples: 

To have a person engage me in a prolonged conversation when I wish to do 

something else. 

To discover that I have forgotten my keys or left them somewhere at 4 

distance. 

To be in public near a man with his collar buttoned, but wearing no tie. 


To discover that another person has rearranged the furnishing in my room 
or on my desk. 


Preliminary trials with sixty subjects of Group II showed these 
added situations to be as commonly annoying as are Cason’s. As 
a result of the trials on Groups I and II, many items were elimi- 
nated because of ambiguity or undue repetition. The five 


2 The characteristic individuality of a person is more likely to be shown by annoy- 
ances peculiar to the individual, such as would be revealed if he were simply asked what 
things most annoyed him. This would make an interesting aspect of the study of 
annovances, and admittedly the present study, by restricting itself to common annoy 
ances, is more likely to yield information about the culture or the tendencies common 
to many persons. 
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hundred thirty items retained were mimeographed in two 
parallel forms for administration to Group III. 


CATEGORIZATION PROCEDURE 

Several systems of classification were obtained by having 
graduate and professional psychologists in the Department of 
Psychology at Berkeley, as well as the writer and an experienced 
clinician, individually read through all of the items (printed 
separately on cards) and sort them into groups which seemed 
related. The various systems seem to represent classification 
(1) by physical description of the situation, (2) with reference to 
the agent responsible for the situation, (3) with reference to the 
psychoanalytic implications of the situation, and (4) with refer- 
ence to the judge’s response to the situation. Groupings on which 
several judges agreed were combined into a tentative classification 
which was tested by having the items allocated into these cate- 
gories by the Group I judges, who suggested ambiguities in the 
wording of items and inadequacies in the classification. The 
categories were revised according to the following principles: 

(1) Definitions should be brief, non-technical, and worded to 
indicate clearly the limits of the category. (The preliminary 
trials showed that some judges pay no attention to detailed exclu- 
sions or exceptions enumerated in the category description. ) 

(2) Definitions should be such as to avoid overlap between 
categories, for such ambiguity decreases the usefulness of the 
categories. 

(3) There should be few enough categories so that they can 
all be kept in mind by the judges during the allocation of items. 
(Actually, many judges afterward reported that they could have 
handled fifteen to twenty categories.) 

(4) The categories should be as nearly as possible equal in 
scope to avoid undue weighting of any one type of item. (Equali- 
zation of this kind was based on subjective estimate, considering 
the number of items which the Group I judges had allocated into 
the tentative categories. ) 

The final classification, given below in Table 1, can be justified 
in that it was obtained by fitting the categories to the items, the 
fitting being done first by the psychologist-judges, with revisions 
by the writer to avoid, in so far as possible, ambiguities revealed 
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in the preliminary allocation of items by Group I. If the classi 
fication does not appear to be theoretically systematic, that is 
because no system accounted for all of the items. Judges who 
tried to use Freudian concepts, for example, were able to classify 
less than half of the items. A classification in terms of Murray’s 
needs might be much more satisfactory, but as these needs wer 
not known at the time of the categorization, and as there was 
little agreement on other systems of drives, it must be left until 
later to compare the utility of various systems of classification. 


Finat CATEGORIZATION OF ITEMS 


The final allocation of items was made by Group III, consis 
ing of two hundred students in the second-semester psychology 
class at Berkeley, in the spring of 1934. The thirteen categories 
were listed before each judge as he read through the twelve-pag: 
mimeographed annoyance inventory, marking in front of each 
item the number of the category into which he would allocate it. 
For each item there was obtained a total of the number of judges 
who had allocated it into each of the several categories. Of th 
183 judges in Group III whose responses were considered, 71 wer: 
men and 112 were women.” To render the judgments of the two 
groups comparable the totals were converted into percentages of 
agreement. 

The classification of items is reliable in so far as comparable 
groups of judges allocate the items in the same way. The sex 
groups, whose judgments had been totaled separately, were con 
sidered similar enough to indicate the high reliability of th: 
allocation. When the percentage of the men who allocated an 
item to a given category was plotted against the percentage of 
the women allocating the item to the same category the correla 
tion was .964 (7,=.001). If, despite sex differences, there was 
such close agreement between the groups, it is safe to assume that 
for comparable like-sex groups or for comparable mixed-sex 
groups of two hundred judges the reliability of allocation of the 
items would be .98 or .g9. 

In general there was slightly better agreement of judgment 


8 Of the 210 inventories distributed, 185 were returned. Two were omitted from 
the data because of incompleteness. 
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among the women than among the men.’ Seventy per cent 
agreement was arbitrarily set as the criterion for categorization 
of items. Rather few items in categories 9, 10, 12, and 13 satis- 
fied this criterion, suggesting either that these categories are 
ambiguous or that they are not well suited to the items included 
in the inventory. Consequently the criterion was relaxed to 60 
per cent agreement for these four categories in order that they 
might contain enough items to reveal the effect of poor purifi- 
cation upon the internal consistency of the category scores. Thus 
from the list of 530 items submitted for allocation, 343 were 
retained in the thirteen categories, 222 derived from Cason’s items 
and 121 from the supplemented list. 


Measures OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE CATEGORIES 

Agreement of the judges in allocating items into a given cate- 
gory attests the distinctiveness of the category and is a certain 
justification of its definition. The third column in Table 1 
shows, for example, that 83.6 per cent of the judges agreed, on 
the average, in allocating the forty items of Category 1. The 
others may have judged the items differently or may have left 
blanks, indicating uncertainty. Another measure of independ- 
ence which partially corrects for this is the average percentage of 
times that items in other categories are judged to fall in the given 
category. The fourth column of Table 1 shows that the greatest 
overlap of this kind was on Category 4 (“ Chance Occurrences”), 
meaning that items from other categories were classified as 
“chance occurrences” 4.17 per cent of the time. The overlap 
measure indicates that although the judges did not agree so well 
in placing items in categories 9, 10, 12, and 13, at least they 
showed little tendency to allocate into them items from other 
categories. Apparently, then, these four categories, although 
dificult of interpretation, represent distinctive domains of 
annoyance. 


Items showing significant sex differences were discovered on the sex-agreement 
correlation chart by drawing in the elliptical limits of 30 of the agreement propor 
tion P, to be expected in a group of Nz judges, given the proportion P; observed in one 
group of Ni judges, namely 


N; 
(2N.P:+9) £6 2.25 (NitN.+9) 
i 


__ 


2(N:+9) 


The few items showing large sex differences referred usually to styles or social behavior 
specific to one sex. 
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Factors INVOLVED IN ITEM ALLOCATION 


As an interesting by-product such classification reveals idiosyn- 
crasies of judgment, or a measure of non-conformity of a person’s 
social judgment. Idiosyacrasy scores for each category were 
obtained by totaling the number of a person’s judgments dis- 
agreeing with the majority opinion. The corrected correlation 
of .g4 between total Idiosyncrasies on parallel halves of the 
inventory suggests surprising consistency of a person’s disagree- 
ment with group judgment in classifying situations. Yet this non- 
conformity shows no correlation with intelligence, as reflected 
in college grades, nor with emotional adjustment as measured by 
the Thurstone Personality Schedule, and only a slight negative 
relationship (r==—.22=+.05) to reported breadth of acquaintance. 

Further considerations suggest that this is not a single general 
idiosyncrasy being measured, but a product of several. First, the 
reliabilities of sub-scores, given in the fifth column of Table 1 
(r, Idiosyncrasies) are not proportional to the number of items 
in the categories; moreover, the correlations between the sub- 
scores tend to be low. This view is substantiated by a factor 
analysis of the intercorrelations of sub-scores.” Loadings of the 
first five factors suffice to account for the observed correlations 
with an average error of .02, although the common factors 
account for only from 30 per cent to 60 per cent of the total vari- 
ance of the sub-scores. Rotation reveals four somewhat oblique 
principal axes which may be interpreted as indicating idiosyn- 
crasy in judgment of: A, matters related to one’s “ moral” inhi- 
bitions or sensibility; B, situations which involve oneself or a 
person with whom one identifies oneself; C, bad manners or 
inconsiderateness for which the offender is intentionally respon- 
sible; and D, accidental behavior or appearance for which the 
offender is not knowingly responsible. The fifth axis is too 
general to yield to interpretation. 

The oblique simple structure (10) is not clear-cut, but by 
revealing several general types of idiosyncrasy it suggests view- 
points which prevent agreement on categorization unless they 
are reconciled or provided for in the system of classification. 


* By the Thurstone abbreviated center of gravity method (1933) modified by using 
in the diagonals, as estimated communalities, the average of the reliability of the sub- 


score and its highest correlation with other sub-scores. The subsequent rotation of axes 
was made by a method of successive approximations described elsewhere (8). 
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This information helped in the revision of category descriptions, 
but it was felt that the “overlap” of certain categories revealed 
the needed revisions nearly as well. Thus the analysis of idio- 
syncrasies is mainly of value for the incidental measure of atti- 
tudes and social judgment of the subjects. It suggests that a 
well-planned, more condensed classification test of this nature 
could be a useful addition to present tests of “ social intelligence.” 

Aside from this analysis of judgment, however, group allo- 
cation should give homogeneous categories and eliminate items 
subject to diverse interpretations. The usefulness of the puri 
fication procedure is indicated by the subsequently observed 
reliabilities of the category scores for extent of annoyance, to be 


discussed below. 


Scorinc oF Extent oF ANNOYANCE (E) 

Two weeks after they had categorized the items the subjects 
of Group III were asked to rate the entire inventory for the 
extent to which they were annoyed by each item, and the reason 
for their annoyance. (The reasons will not be considered here.) 
Subjects reported spending from three to six hours at the rating, 
over a week-end. The items were sufficiently interesting to pre- 
vent boredom, and the subjects cooperated very well. 

Into Cason’s four-point rating scale an extra point was inserted 
for mood-variable annoyances which are disturbing only when 
one is already upset or irritable. Comments by subjects suggest 
that two points might have been inserted, to measure slight and 
intense mood-variable annoyance, but a finer scale is probably not 
justified, since the ratings, made in retrospect, are necessarily 


rather vague generalizations. The five scores were described as 


follows: 


Extent to which the situation generally annoys you: 


o—Not annoying. 
1—Slightly annoying—distracts your attention. 


2—Quite annoying if you are in a touchy mood, but not otherwise. 


3—Very annoying or distracting, but you force yourself to endure it 


without showing signs of anger. 
4—So very annoying that it upsets you, and you have an impulse to swear, 
stamp, or attack the offending person or thing. 


Nearly 200 items had been eliminated by the “ purification.” 
Thus it seemed advisable to re-standardize the revised inventory 
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in case the eliminated items may have affected the ratings of the 
purified items, or in case the reliability of Group III scores may 
have been spuriously raised by familiarity with the categories. 
The items were re-paired, whenever necessary, and then shuffled 
by pairs to assure similar random distribution of items of each 
category throughout the two parallel forms of the inventory. 
Form I was rated by 375 subjects of Group IV (drawn from a 
class of 500 elementary psychology students at Berkeley, spring 
of 1936). Eight weeks later repeat ratings were obtained, half 
f the subjects rating Form I and half rating Form II, to allow 
omparison of the parallel forms, as well as to investigate the 
changes in reported annoyance over a two-month period. Chiefly 
owing to absences on the second distribution day, only 221 of the 
original subjects returned repeat ratings. Form II was also used 
as an original measure when rated (during forty minutes of a 
class period) by Group V, consisting of 332 students in a second- 
term psychology class, spring of 1936. 


FE.” Scores 


INTERNAL CONSISTENCY OF 


The category scores were first totaled by consecutive quarters 
to give A- and B-scores in Form |, for items parallel to those 
represented by A’- and B’-scores of Form II. The r,,, and r,..- 
coeficients, augmented by the Spearman-Brown formula, are 
plit-half consistencies (r,.) of the separate Forms of the inven- 
tory. The average of these (Av. r, Group III) are indicated 
by the points connected by a solid line in Figure 1. For 
comparison, the correlations between parallel forms of the 
inventory (rp,r,) are indicated by the triangles. A rather con- 
sistent tendency for these coefficients to be lower than the r,, ones 
suggests at first that the two forms are less consistent with one 
another than within themselves. Further evidence shows the 
opposite to be the case. The complicating factor is fatigue or 
some time change, and when this is corrected for by correlat- 
ing (A+B’) scores against (B--A’) scores, the parallel forms 
prove slightly (although not significantly) more consistent with 
one another than within themselves (see r,,., indicated in 
Figure 1 by unconnected circles). This slight effect of the paired 
items is encouraging as evidence that non-parallel groups of ° 
items within a category are nearly as similar as are parallel items. 
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The r,, split-half consistencies suffice for the comparison of the 
scores of Group III and Group IV. (Compare the solid and 
broken lines in Figure 1.) The rather consistent tendency for 
Group IV coefficients to be slightly lower than those of Group III 
suggests that familiarity with the categories increased the con- 
sistency of the Group III scores of reported annoyance. Conse- 
quently the Group IV measures will be more applicable to naive 
subjects. 

When category scores were totaled for alternate pages of the 
inventory, the odd-page and even-page scores had means and 


COEFFICIENT 


AV. Tp GROUP @ 


° ec. 
— AV. GROUP Iv 


rr, 


CONSISTENCY 


Ficure 1. Spurr-Hatr Consistenctes oF ANNOYANCE Scorrs 


CoMPARISON OF FoRMsS AND OF SuByECT Groups 


sigmas more nearly equal than those of the split-half scores. 
Consequently the alternate-page-score correlations were calcu- 
lated, since they should give a better estimate of the internal 
consistency of the category scores. As there are no appreciable 
differences in these coefficients for the two forms of the inven- 
tory, only their averages (for each category) are indicated in 
Figure 2. For comparison, the points connected by a broken 
line in Figure 2 indicate what internal consistencies of the 
category scores might be expected if the items in each category 
were merely samples from a uniform domain of annoyances with 
internal consistency equal to .g51 (the alternate-page consistency 
of the total scores). It is rather obvious that the internal con- 
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sistencies are much greater than would be expected by sampling 
theory, but for mathematical verification the correlations were 
converted to Fisher’s z-scores (5). The differences between the 
observed and expected z-scores, divided by the sigma of the 
differences of z-scores, appear below the category numbers in 
Figure 2. This comparison offers another convincing indication 
that the category scores actually measure more or less discrete 
types of annoyance, rather than one generalized trend of 
“reported annoyability.” Moreover, it suggests that categories 


COEFFICIENT 


CONSISTENCY 


o— TosseRvED 
-—- PREDICTED 


CATEGORY T 8 a 
NO. ITEMS 172 23 22 20 \4 ‘ 2 10 6 
CR. OFF 2 mam 37 24 52 54 67 61 86 40 42 20 27 2A 


Ficgurt 2. ALTERNATE-PaGE CoNSISTENCIES OF ANNOYANCE SCORES 


12, 5, 7, and 2 represent the most distinctive sub-types of annoy- 
ance, as the reliabilities of these scores are so much higher than 
the number of items would account for, whereas categories 1, 6, 
and 13 are least representative of distinct types of annoyance. 

In evaluating the method of group categorization of inventory 
items it seems obvious that the purification eliminates ambiguous 
items and thereby improves the reliability of the category scores. 
One evidence of this is the correlation of .63 between percentage 
agreement of the judges in allocating items, and the reliability 
of the subsequent category “E” scores. The coefficient is low 
enough to show also, however, that items which are descrip- 
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tively similar do not aiways elicit closely correlated affective 
responses. It is still necessary that the categories (as defined to 
the judges) be meaningful, or representative of behavioral tend- 
encies, before one can expect high reliability of the “ purified ” 
category scores. Some inventory material lends itself much more 
readily than others to systematic classification. The present 
study was handicapped, of course, by dealing with a very hetero- 
geneous mass of items for which no obvious systematic classi- 
fication was available. Yet it has demonstrated the possibility 
of reliably measuring annoyability in more detail than by total 
scores, and has thrown considerable light upon the strong and 
weak points of the system of classification. 


SUMMARY 


The method of having a group of judges allocate items into 
predefined categories is illustrated by the subdivision of an annoy 
ance inventory. The method puts a limitation on technicality 
of classification but has the advantage of eliminating ambiguous 
items and improving the internal consistency of category scores. 
Independence of the categories is judged both by the agreement 
and by the lack of overlap of judgments in allocating the items, 
and by the subsequently obtained measures of consistency of the 
category scores. 

The most distinctive categories of annoyance are “Human 
anatomical features,” “One’s own acts,” “Sanitary habits and 
untidiness of others,” “ Etiquette,” “ Derogatory behavior directed 
toward oneself or one’s belongings,” “ Demonstrativeness or pre 
tenses of others,” “ Behavior having a sexual association,” and 
“Chance mishaps.” It is found that familiarity with the cate- 
gories influences somewhat the internal consistency of subjects’ 
sub-scores of annoyance, for which reason it is better if the sub 
jects are not aware of the existence of the categories. In evalu- 
ating annoyance scores, however, categories such as those derived 
in the present study not only give a basis for description of indi- 
vidual differences in annoyability, but also seem psychologically 
significant as indications of adjustment, of types of sensitivity, 
and of orientation toward oneself or toward external objects. 
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THE PREDICTION OF SOCIAL EVENTS * 


- BY HADLEY CANTRIL 


Princeton Uniwwersity 


or most individuals the present is incomplete, a period which 
F takes on meaning when regarded as a step between the past 
and the future. Numerous social situations are perpetually in 
the process of resolving themselves. And since men cannot at 
will speed up events to learn their outcomes, it is easy to under- 
stand why they have always been concerned with predictions. 
Predictions help to give structure to present experience, pro- 
viding the individual with the psychological closures he craves 
As the present becomes more disorganized and a satisfying struc- 
turation of contemporary events becomes more and more difficult 
to achieve, the individual turns to the oracle, the soothsayer, the 
priest, or, today, the public opinion poll, the columnist or the 
confidential business letter to find a more complete meaning in 
the future which he may use as a frame of reference for the 
present." 

Almost every day, either from conversation or casual reading, 
one encounters a predictive judgment. A recent magazine 
article entitled “ Well, What About It?” * forecast a labor truce 
in this country with Sidney Hillman at the helm of the labor 
coalition. The same author predicted that Hitler would not 
grab Austria. In the newspaper one finds Thomas Mann saying, 
“Within five years I think there will be a change in Germany. 
I don’t believe there will be a war. But Germany will be forced 
by the pressure of internal and external developments to give up 
her isolation and ‘return’ to Europe, culturally and spiritually, 
as well as politically.”* If we go back a few years we can gather 
forecasts which make us smile omnisciently. “If Smith should 
be elected with a Democratic Congress, we are almost certain to 
have a resulting business depression in 1929. . . . The election 

* Read, in part, before the Eastern Branch of the American Psychological Association, 
April 1, 1938 

1D. Katz and H. Cantril, Public opinion polls, Sociometry, 1937, 1, 156f 


2 James McMillen, The Commentator, January, 1938, 13-17 
3 New York Times, Magazine, April 25, 1937. 
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of Hoover and a Republican Congress should result in continued 
prosperity for 1929,” predicted Roger W. Babson on September 
17, 1928." “ The fundamental business of the country, that is, 
the production and distribution of commodities, is on a sound 
and prosperous basis,” said Mr. Herbert Hoover on October 25, 
1929. “Looking to the future,” Charles Schwab remarked on 
October 16, 1930, “I see in the further acceleration of science con- 
tinuous jobs for our workers. Science will cure unemployment.” 


PuRPOSE 

In the preceding issue of this Journat, Douglas McGregor * 
made a significant attack on some of the major problems con- 
fronting the social psychologist interested in the prediction of 
social events. The present study, although not definitely planned 
as such, may be profitably regarded as an elaboration of 
McGregor’s questions, findings, and interpretations. McGregor 
was chiefly concerned with (1) the validity of predictions of social 
events, (2) the certainty with which predictions were expressed, 
(3) the effect of ambiguous stimulus situations on the predictive 
judgment, and (4) the influence of subjective factors such as 
wishes, attitudes, information, and “idiosyncratic” personality 
factors. The purposes of the two studies differ only in their 
emphases and inclusiveness. The study reported here is con- 
cerned with all of the above problems except the influence of 
specific characteristics of personality on predictions. The follow- 
ing extensions of McGregor’s problems are to be found in the 
present study. 

(1) The question of validity has here been extended to include 
the questions: Can predictions regarding the time an event will 
occur be made as easily and accurately as predictions regarding 
the outcome of events? Are there any differences in the accuracy 
with which local and geographically distant events are forecast ? 
Are there any differences in the accuracy with which immediate 
or temporally distant events are forecast? 

Another similar problem is that regarding the comparative 
iccuracy of the predictions of a group and an individual. Most 

For the predictions cited in this paragraph and for numerous others current between 

8 and 1931, see Oh Yeah? New York: Viking Press, 1931. 


"D. McGregor, The major determinants of the prediction of social events, this 
URNAL, 1938, 33, 179-204. 
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of the experimental work on this problem has dealt with predic- 
tions of non-social events.” Some recent group predictions 
obtained by the American Institute of Public Opinion are provo- 
cative. When asked in the summer of 1936, “ Which candidate 
for the presidency do you think will win? ” 61.5 per cent of the 
Institute’s sample population predicted a Roosevelt victory—an 
error of only one per cent of the final major party vote. Only 
the majority of voters in Vermont and Maine foresaw a Landon 
victory... The amazing accuracy of this public forecast is not, 
however, transferred to the question, “Do you think the Presi- 
dent will win his fight to enlarge the court?” Sixty per cent 
thought he would.” 

(2) The present study provides more data on the certainty of 
predictions. The purpose here was to determine on what issues 
people are most certain, whether men of affairs are more sure of 
their judgments than academic scholars, and whether people in 
general are less certain of the time an event will occur than of 
the direction it will take. 

These general problems are not, of course, solved by the study. 
The forecasts were based on events of interest to the realist in 
contemporary social life, and time must pass before the results 
can be analyzed for their accuracy. The study does, however, 
serve the purpose of collecting and preserving the data for such 
analysis. 

(3) The influence of information or knowledge is one of the 
chief concerns of the present study. One might expect that the 
international banker or the economist would have some “ inside” 
information regarding the possibility of another depression or 
another European war. The life insurance executive might 
know more about the likelihood of the federal government's 
taking over insurance than would the man in the street. 

(4) The influence of attitude is here studied on a wider variety 
of issues than was the case in McGregor’s investigation. Hence 
more information is gathered concerning the relative importance 


® For a review of the experimental literature on this point, see J. F. Dashiell, Exper 
mental studies of the influence of social situations on the behavior of individual hu 
adults, in Handbook of social psychology, Worcester: Clark University Press, 1935 
Ch. 23. 

7 American Institute of Public Opinion, release of December 27, 1936. 

® American Institute of Public Opinion, release of May 1, 1937. 
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of attitudes in different predictions and the circumstances under 
which predictions contradict attitudes.” 


Procepure 


The Questionnaire. A variety of situations familiar to an 
informed American was selected as the basis for the predictive 
judgments. Some of the situations were already in the process 
of resolving themselves—i.e., the Spanish Civil War, the progress 
of the C.LO. Others were suggested as events likely to occur 
in the near or distant future—another depression, the federal 
ownership and operation of broadcasting. Some of the ques- 
tions, such as the fate of the President’s Supreme Court Bill, 
strictly concerned events in the United States; others dealt with 
trends abroad—for example, the permanence of the present form 
of government in the U.S.S.R. or the possible dismemberment of 
the British Empire. Altogether, questions involving fifteen dif- 
ferent issues were asked. 

In addition to the forecasts regarding the outcome of issues, 
the judges were asked to indicate in some instances the date at 
which they thought the predicted outcome would materialize. 
They were likewise instructed to indicate the degree to which 
they were certain of their predictions. 

In order to gather information regarding the role of wish 
fulfillment in the judgments, a short attitude test was included 
as a part of the questionnaire. Five of the questions on the atti- 
tude test concerned specific issues upon which predictions had 
already been made: the Supreme Court plan, formation of a 
Farm-Labor party, the Spanish revolution, C.1.O. and A. F. of L. 


‘Some evidence is already available on this question. S. P. Hayes (The predictive 
lity of voters, J. Soc. Psychol., 1936, 7, 183-190) found that voters tend to predict 

t their own party candidate will win; F. H. Lund (The psychology of belief, this 
JOURNAL, 1925, 20, 174-195) found high correlations between belief and desire. 

The differences between the procedures used by McGregor and the writer wer 
ntially the following: (1) a greater variety of issues was used in the present study; 
individuals were not here asked to confine their predictions to what would happen 

thin a year; (3) the persons sampled in the present stydy were almost all outstanding 
Its in some special field rather than college students; (4) the degree of certainty was 
obtained by McGregor on a scale of probability and by the writer with a question 
allowing only three degrees of certainty; (5) McGregor obtained the attitudes and 
desires of his subject on all the issues involved, while in the present study only a few 
pecific attitudes and a few general attitudes were found; (6) McGregor procured direct 
formation concerning the knowledge his subject had about the issues, whereas such 
knowledge was inferential in the present study 
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The remaining questions obtained attitudes toward Socialism and 
Fascism. 

Persons Sampled. In order to determine the influence of 
knowledge, interest, and training, in the formation of predictive 
judgments, the questionnaires were distributed to selected indi- 
viduals representing various occupational or interest groups. 
Questionnaires were sent to thirty-five persons in each of the 
following eleven groups: bankers, lawyers, life insurance execu- 
tives, newspaper editors, magazine editors, ministers, public rela- 
tions counsels, economists, historians, social psychologists, and 
sociologists. As far as possible, all persons selected were out- 
standing in their occupational field."’ In addition, thirty-five 
members of the Communist party received the questionnaire,” 
as well as eighty laymen (selected from parent-teacher groups 
in Trenton, New Jersey, and New York City). 

It may be readily seen that the sample was overweighted in 
several directions. The economic status and educational level 
were far above average; the great majority were men, and, prob- 
ably because of the number of social scientists involved, it turned 
out that a greater percentage of liberals was included than would 
be consistent with any true sample. The magazine editors who 
answered represented essentially liberal publications. Even the 
majority of the lawyers who returned the questionnaires had 
voted for Roosevelt in 1936. Biases, however, were not handicaps 
in this particular investigation. Because of the cost involved, it 
would have been quite impossible to obtain the sort of repre- 
sentative cross-section of the population attempted by the public- 
opinion-poll administrator. The five hundred questionnaires 
finally distributed were aimed, then, not at a sample population, 
but at individuals whose answers might be expected to reveal 
definite patterns. No claim can be made that the few individuals 
composing each of the occupational or interest groups studied 
are representative of their respective groups at large. 

The questionnaires were distributed from April 1 to 10, 1937. 
A personal, typewritten letter roughly explaining a part of the 
study accompanied each questionnaire. A stamped, self-addressed 
envelope was enclosed. First-class mail was used. 


11 The assistance of Mr. Lawrence E. Benson of the American Institute of Public 
Opinicn in the selection of names and the tabulation of data is gratefully acknowledg: 

12 The Communists were all residents of New York City, and their responses were 
obtained by a party member. 
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A total of 205 questionnaires was returned. This high per- 
centage of response (41 per cent) was probably due to several 
factors: the letter, the first-class mail and return envelope, and 
the comparatively high economic-educational level of the recipi- 
ents.’> The results given below are based on returns from the 
following number in the different groups: 


Some of the returned questionnaires were accompanied by 
letters expressing considerable interest in the outcome of the 
study; other letters were highly critical of the whole idea. A 
prominent ‘psychologist, for example, replied as follows: 

I find little profit in prophecy or in declaring fixed beliefs and dislikes. The 
form of most of the questions makes sensible prediction impossible. My positive 
answers today would have little value at other times. 

An eminent historian wrote: 


I hope you will pardon me for saying that the guesses called for in your list 
of questions involve so many variables and uncertainties that efforts to make 
them can only be blind hunches. So, at least, it seems to me and I am unable to 
see any utility or conclusion of significance coming out of the efforts. 


No doubt many failed to reply because they thought their own 
responses would be held against them by history, in spite of the 
assurance that the answers of separate individuals would be kept 
strictly confidential. 

RESULTS 


Final Totals. The complete questionnaire is given below, with 
figures representing the percentage of all the 205 respondents 
18 For a discussion of the influence of economic status on the response to public 


opinion polls, see Daniel Katz and Hadley Cantril, Public opinion polls, Soctometry, 
1937, 1, 150f. 
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| who answered as indicated. The percentages given when dates 
or time estimates are involved obviously signify the percentage 
of those who answered “ yes” on the general issue referred to. 


“4 


Please answer cach of the questions below as frankly as you can. 
ie required to sign your name to the questionnaire. 
Since it is unlikely that you will have a definite opinion on all of the issues listed, 


Business or profession 


TABLE 1 
QUESTIONNAIRE AND TOTAL RESPONSES 


z 


You are not 


you are asked to guess as best you can wherever you are not sure of your prediction 
Be sure that you answer every question—even if your answer is pure guess-work. 


1. 
| 
3. 


QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 


Do you think President Roosevelt's proposal for the reorgani- 
zation of the Supreme Court will pass Congress? 
Yes 
No 
a. How certain are you of your prediction: 
Very certain 
Moderately certain 
Not at all 
b. If you do not think the President's proposal will be 
adopted, will some compromise plan be passed? 
Yes 
No 
c. About what date do you think this issue will be finally 
settled? 
5-15-37 
5-31-37 
6-15-37 
6-30-37 
9-1-37 
1-1-38 
After 1-1-38 


Do you think the industrial union, as contrasted to the craft 
union, will be the predominant type of union in the United 
States within five years? 
Yes 
No 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 
Moderately certain 
Not at all 


Do you believe that a strong national Farm-labor party will be 
formed as a separate party organization by 1940? 
Yes 
No 
By 1944? 
Yes 
No 


a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 
Moderately certain 
Not at all 


60 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
CS 
A QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 
4 4. What party candidate do you think will be elected President 
Oo. in 1940? 
Republican 21 
Democratic 71 
Farm-labor 4 
Some other 4 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 23 
Moderately certain 55 
Not at all 22 
5. Do you think all electric power in the United States will 
ed, sometime be owned and operated by federal, state, or city 
m governments? 
Yes 71 
No 29 
wi a. certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 43 
Moderately certain 43 
Not at all 14 
b. If “yes,” when? (Per cent of those answering “ yes” 
above) 
5 years 3 
10 years 20 
20 years 38 
40 years 32 
60 years 5 
Over 60 years 2 
c. Certainty of prediction regarding date, if stated: 
4 : Very certain 8 
Moderately certain 45 
Not at all 47 
6. Do you think the United States will sometime take over all 
life-insurance? 
Yes 38 
No 62 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 36 
Moderately certain 44 
Not at all 20 
b. If “ yes,” when? 
i 5 years 3 
10 years 7 
20 years 31 
40 years 34 
60 years 19 
Over 60 years 6 
c. Certainty of prediction regarding date, if stated: 
Very certain 
Moderately certain 31 
Not at all 63 
7. Do you think the United States government will sometime 
own and operate all radio broadcasting? 
Yes 45 
No 55 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 30 
Moderately certain 50 
Not at all 20 
: 
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TABLE |1—Continued 
QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 
b. If “ yes,” when? 
> years 6 
10 years 18 
20 years 35 
40 years 26 
60 years 12 
Over 60 years 3 


c. Certainty of prediction regarding date, if stated: 


Very certain 15 
Moderately certain 39 
Not at all 56 


8. Do you think the United States will ever be a collectivized 
state, comparable to the pattern of Soviet Russia? 


Yes 33 
No 67 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 53 
Moderately certain 7 
Not at all 10 
b. If “ yes,” about what date? 
5 years 0 
10 years 2 
20 years 22 
40 years 46 
60 years 19 
Over 60 vears 6 
c. Certainty of prediction regarding date, if stated: 
Very certain 4 
Moderately certain 27 
Not at all 69 


d. If “yes,” will this come about peacefully or only after 
some violence? 


Peacefully 29 
Only after violence 71 
ce. Certainty of prediction regarding possibility of violence: 
Very certain 53 
Moderately certain 46 
Not at all 
4 9. Do you think the United States will ever have a Fascist dictator 
on the pattern of Germany? 
Yes 12 
No 88 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 9 
Moderately certain 37 
Not at all 24 
b. If “yes,” when do you think the dictator will gain power? 
> years 7 
10 years 33 
20 years 33 
40 years 17 } 
60 years 0 
c. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 20 
Moderately certain 25 a 
Not at all 55 f 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 


NT 


d. If “yes,” how long do you think Fascism would last in 
this country? 


1-3 years 0 
3-5 years 30 
6-10 years 12 
11-20 years 36 
21-50 years 12 
Over 50 years 0 
10. Do you think there will be another general European war? 
Yes 80 
No 20 
c. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 40 
Moderately certain 44 
Not at all 16 
b. If “yes”: 
(1) When will it start? 

1937 12 
1938 17 
1939 ll 
1940 23 
1941-45 28 
1946-50 6 
After 1950 3 


(2) Where will it first break out? 


Southern Europe 2 
Ukraine 25 
France 3 
Central Europe 39 
Italy and Mediterranean 7 
Spain 18 
Poland 4 
Belgium 0 
Far East 2 
(3) How long will it last? 
1 year 7 
2 years 26 
3 years 32 
4 years 13 
5 years 13 
6-10 years 5 
H Over 10 years 4 
(4) Who will be the aggressor? 
Germany 60 
Italy 28 
U.S.S.R. 2 
France 0 
Japan 7 
England 2 
Everybody l 


(5) How will the following nations align themselves: 
Austria; Czechoslovakia; England; France; Germany; 
Italy; Japan; Poland; Soviet Russia? 


(a) I. Czech, England, France, Poland, U.S.S.R. ws. 


; II. Austria, Germany, Italy, Japan 56 
(b) I. Czech, England, France, U.S.S.R. vs. II. Austria, 

Germany, Italy, Japan, Poland 32 
(c) I. England, France, U.S.S.R. vs. Il. Austria, 

( Czech, Germany, Italy, Japan, Poland 6 


(d) I. U.S.S.R. ws. II. all others 6 
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TABLE 1—Continucd 


QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 
(6) Which alignment will win? 
(a) I 98 
ll 
(b) I 97 
ll 3 
(c) I 86 
II 14 
(d) I 20 
Il 80 
(a) Certainty of prediction regarding winner: 
Very certain 25 
Moderately certain 7 
Not at all 28 
(7) Will the United States remain neutral? 
Yes, throughout the 
whole conflict 27 
Only through part of it 65 
Not at all 8 
(a) Certainty of prediction regarding United States’ 
neutrality : 
Very certain 30 
Moderately certain 44 
Not at all 26 
Which side do you think will win the Spanish Revolution? 
Rebels 14 
Loyalists 5 
Neither (some com- 
promise will be 
reached) 35 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 20 
Moderately certain 57 
Not at all 23 
b. When will the Revolution end? 
1937 58 
1938 37 
1939 3 
After 1939 2 
c. Certainty of prediction regarding end of Revolution: 
Very certain 10 
Moderately certain 51 
Not at all 39 
d. What would be the effect of a Rebel victory on the Blum 
government in France? 
Strengthen 9 
Weaken 40 
Overthrow 28 
No effect 15 
More radical 3 
More conservative 5 
ce. What would be the effect of a Loyalist victory on the Blum 
government in France? 
Strengthen 66 
Weaken 5 
Overthrow 3 
No effect 17 
More, radical 8 
More conservative l 
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TABLE |—Continued 


37 


5 


QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 


How long do you think the present form of government in 
Germany will survive? 

year 

2 years 

3-5 years 

6—10 vears 

11-20 years 

21 50 years 

50-150 vears 

Over 150 years 
Until death of Hitler 


a. Certainty of prediction 
Very certain 
Moderately certain 
Not at all 


b. If the Nazi government falls, will it be primarily because of: 

war with a foreign 
power 

internal revolution 

split within Nazi party 

poor leadership 

collapse of economic 
structure 

other reason 


c. If it falls, what form of government will supplant it? 
Communism 
Socialism 
Republic 
Popular Front 
Monarchy 
Anarchism 
Dictatorship 


How long do you think the present form of government in 
Soviet Russia will survive? 

1 year 

2 years 

3-5 years 

6-10 vears 

11-20 years 

21-50 years 

50-150 years 

Over 150 years 

Until death of Stalin 


a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 
Moderately certain 
Not at all 


b. If the Soviet government falls, will it be primarily 
because of: 

war with a foreign 
power 

internal revolution 

split within the rul- 
ing power 

poor leadership 

collapse of economic 
structure 

other reasons 


we 


NT 
17 
47 
28 ig 
17 
12 
7 
36 
0 
26 
23 
> a 
24 
0 
15 
l 
ll 
0 
3 
10 
; 
4 
5 
63 
2 
28 
47 
25 
29 
13 
32 
12 
14 
0 
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TABLE 1—Continued 
QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 
14. Will there be another major depression in the U. S.? 
Yes 95 
No 5 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 62 
Moderately certain 32 
Not at all 6 
b. If so, when will it occur? 
1937 0 
1938 2 
1939 7 
1940 10 
1941 15 
1942 20 
1943-50 46 
c. Certainty of prediction regarding date: 
Very certain 4 
: Moderately certain 50 
Not at all 46 
d. If so, how long will it last? 
1 year 0 
2 years 16 
3 years 22 
4 years 11 
: 5-10 years 47 
a? 11-20 years 3 
Over 20 years l 


ce. If so. will there be other depre ssions following it in future 
years, or will it be the last one? 
Others 88 
Last one 12 


15. How long do you think the British Empire will survive in its 
present form and with its present possessions? 


] year ] 
2 years 0 
2-5 years & 
j 6-10 years 14 
11-20 years 14 
21-50 years 21 
50-150 years 17 { 
Over 150 years 25 
a. Certainty of prediction: 
Very certain 
Moderately certain 45 
Not at all 36 


16. What is vour attitude toward President Roosevelt's Supreme 
Court proposal? 

Against it because it is an attack on the Constitution 22 

Against it because it does not meet the problem 

Indifferent 

Entirely in favor of proposal 25 


Selieve some change necessary, but would favor less 


drastic compromise 
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TABLE 1—Continued 


QUESTION RESPONSE IN PER CENT 
17. For whom did you vote in 1936? 
Roosevelt 40 
Landon 30 
Thomas 6 
Browder 11 
Others and non-voters 13 
in 1932? 
Roosevelt 24 
Hoover 24 
Thomas 14 
Browd« r 5 
Others and non-voters 33 


1s. Would you like to see a strong Farm-Labor party organized? 


Yes 52 
No 48 
19. What is your attitude toward Socialism? 
Strongly in favor 33 
Mildly in favor 21 
Indifferent 8 
Mildly against 17 
Strongly against 21 
20. What is your attitude toward Fascism? 
Strongly in favor 0 
Mildly in favor l 
Indifferent 3 
Mildly against 4 
Strongly against 92 


21. Which side would you like to see win the Spanish revolution? 


Rebels 17 
Loyalists 83 
What is your attitude toward the Committee for Industrial 
Organization (C.1.0) now directed by John Lewis? 
Strongly in favor 34 
Mildly in favor 26 
Indifferent 6 
Mildly against 6 
Strongly against 28 
What is your attitude toward the American Federation of 
Labor (A. F. of L.) now directed by William Green? 
Strongly in favor 9 
Mildly in favor 29 
Indifferent 23 
Mildly against 23 
Strongly against 14 
| Certainties of predictions on issues. The certainties of predic- 
tions on the various issues are listed in Table 2 in rank order. 
1 The ranking order was obtained by weighting the percentage 


‘ ‘ 


i of “very certain” with 2, “moderately certain” with 1, “not 
at all certain” with o. Maximum certainty would receive an 
index of 200. 
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It will be seen that people are more sure of their judgments 
regarding the direction of the outcome of an event than they 
are concerning the date of that outcome. This tendency is most 
strikingly shown with respect to the next depression. 

The issues listed below are worded positively or negatively 
according to majority opinion. The size of the majority vote 
has been disregarded. 

TABLE 2 


CERTAINTIES OF PREDICTIONS 


Majority Opinion CERTAINTY 
1. There will be another major depression 156 
2. The United States will be collectivized only after some violence 152 
3. The United States will never be collectivized 143 
+. There will be federal ownership and operation of electric power 129 
5. There will be another European war 12 
6. The industrial type of union will predominate 120 
7. The federal government will not take over life insurance 116 
8. The federal government will not own and operate radio broadcasting 110 
9. The United States will never have a fascist dictator 115 
10. The United States would not remain neutral throughout a_ whole 
European war 106 
11. The present form of government in the U.S.S.R. will survive “ indefi- 
nitely ” or over 150 years 103 
12. The Democrats will win the 1940 election 101 
13. A strong Farm-Labor party will not be formed by 1944 99 
14. The Loyalists will win the Spanish Civil War 97 
15. President Roosevelt's Supreme Court plan will pass 92 
16. The British Empire will survive in its present form for at least 20 years 83 
17. The present form of government in Germany will not survive more than 
10 years 81 
18. Date for termination of Spanish war 71 
19. Date when minority believe government will operate radio broadcasting 69 
20. Date when minority believe U. S. will have Fascist dictator 65 
21. Date when majority believe government will own and operate electric 
22. Date when majority believe we will have next depression 59 
23. Date when minority believe government will take over insurance 43 
24. Date when minority believe U. S. will become collectivized 35 


Degree of disagreement according to issues. If the majority 
opinion within each occupational group is compared to the total 
majority vote on each issue, an indication of the nature and 
homogeneity of opinion is obtained to supplement the simple 
index of consistency given by the composite scores above. The 
figures after the issues listed below give the number of different 
groups whose majorities deviate from the total majority vote." 


141In the comparison of the different groups, the lay group is omitted throughout. It 
was so small and so completely unrepresentative of the total “lay” population that it 
could not be used as a “control” group and any comparisons with it would have been 
misleading. This statement does not imply that the other groups are “ representative.” 
Since they do, however, show certain homogeneity, they are useful items for our 


purpose. 
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Degree of occupational disagreement with majority vote. As 
would be expected, Table 3 shows that certain groups differ more 
than others from the total composite score. In Table 4 the twelve 
groups represented are arranged in rank order according to the 
number of times the majority within each group differed from 
the total majority prediction. 


TABLE 3 


OccuPATIONAL DISAGREEMENT ON IssuEs 


NUMBER OF GROUPS DEVIATING FROM 
MAJORITY VOTE 


Court bill 5 (Bankers, lawyers, ministers, historians, life 
insurance executives) 


Federal operation of broadcasting 5 (Economists, Communists, social psycholo- 
gists, sociologists, magazine editors) 
rnment life insurance 4 (Social psychologists, sociologists, magazine 
editors, Communists) 
S. neutrality 3 (Bankers, ministers, public relations coun- 
sels) 
r in Spanish war 2 (Bankers, lawyers) 
S. collectivized 2 (Social psychologists, Communists) 
ral ownership of electric power 2 (Lawyers, life insurance executives) 
labor party by 1944 | 2 (Historians, Communists) 
n-labor party by 1940 | 1 (Communists) 
wocratic victory 1940 1 (Life insurance executives) 
lominance of industrial union 0 
U. S. fascism 0 
\nother European war 0 
Another depression 0 


Amount of change predicted by different groups. Table 5 
analyzes the forecasts of the majority in each special group 
according to the amount of social change these forecasts involve. 
The groups have been compared on nine issues (Supreme Court 
proposal, Industrial Union, F-L party, Electric power, Life Insur- 
ance, Broadcasting, U. S. cellectivized, U. S. Fascist, European 
War) where predicted change from the status quo is possible. 

Comparison of groups in certainty of predictions. The groups 
differ in the certainty with which they express their forecasts as 
well as in the direction of the forecasts. Table 6 indicates 
the certainty of each group on different issues. The figures 
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were obtained in the same way as those in Table 2 above.” An 
index of 200 signifies maximum certainty. 

Influence of attitudes on predictions. A comparison of the 
attitudes indicated on the scales contained in the questionnaire 
with the predictions on specific issues shows where wish-fulfill- 
ment most affects the forecasts. The figures in Table 7 indicate 
the percentage of those people who held a more or less similar 
attitude and whose predictions were in the direction shown. 

TABLE 4 


OccuPATIONAL DisAGREEMENT WITH MAJORITY 


NUMBER OF DISAGREEMENTS 


GROUP 
WITH MAJORITY 


Communists 
Bankers 


Lawyers 


wo Ww WU 


Social psychologists 

Life insurance executives 
Ministers 

Magazine editors 
Historians 

Sociologists 

Economists 


Public relations counsels 


Newspaper editors 


Effect of attitudes on predictions of different groups. A com- 
parison of the amount of wish-fulfillment involved in the predic- 
tions of members of different occupational or interest groups was 
made by noting the number of times the attitudes of the majority 
of a group conformed in their direction to the prediction of a 
group majority. Besides the specific attitudes towards the 
Supreme Court proposal, the industrial union, the Farm-Labor 
party, the party loyalty in 1936, and the favored side in Spain, the 
general attitude toward Socialism was compared to the predic- 
tions regarding federal operation of electric power, life insurance, 
and broadcasting. Table 8 indicates the number of these eight 
issues where there was a majority correspondence between occu- 
pational bias and occupational forecasts. 


15 Slight discrepancies will be found between the order of certainties when Tables 2 
and 6 are compared. These are due to-the omission of the lay group in Table 6. 
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TABLE 8 


Errect of AttirupEs ON Group PrepicTIoNs 


No. of Issues with Correspondence 


GROUPS Bias and Forecast 


Communists 

Life Insurance Executives 
Social Psychologists 
Sociologists 

Lawyers 

Bankers 

Magazine Editors 
Newspaper Editors 
Ministers 

Historians 


Public Relations Counsels 


Economists 


The consistency between desires and forecasts of the majorities 
in the 12 groups on the eight issues is shown in Table 9. 
If the attitude of the different groups toward Socialism is com- 
pared with the amount of social change predicted (cf. Table 5) 
| another index of the influence of a general attitude on the fore- 


TABLE 9 
Issues WHere Desires AND Prepictions AGREE 
es NUMBER OF MAJORITY 
ISSUES AGREEMENTS 
Winner in Spain ll 
Party to win 1940 10 
Federal operation of broadcasting 10 
Federal operation of life-insurance 10 
; Federal ownership of electric power 8 
a Farm-Labor party by 1940 7 
Predominance of C.1.O. 6 
a Fate of Supreme Court Bill 5 
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casts is obtained. In Table 10 the figures in column 1 indicate 
the amount of favor of each group toward Socialism. These 
figures were obtained by weighting the percentage of “ strongly 
in favor” responses with 2, “ mildly in favor” with 1, “ indif- 
ferent” with o, “mildly against” with —1, and “ strongly 
against ” with —2. 

The rank order correlation between the desirability of change 
in the direction of Socialism and the amount of change predicted 
is .g2——.02. 


TABLE 10 
CoMPARISON OF ATTITUDE TOWARD SOCIALISM AND AMOUNT OF CHANGE 
PREDICTED 
Rank Orde Rank Order 
Attitude toward of Favorab le of Amount 
Ss ilism Attitude toward f Change 
Socialism Predicted 
Communists 200 l | 
Magazine editors 140 ? 3 5 
Social psychologists 125 3 2 
Historians 102 4 55 
Sociologists 31 5 5 
Economists 23 55 
Ministers 60) 7 5 
Newspaper editors -92 
Lawyers 10) 115 
Life insurance executives | —146 
Bankers 12 95 


CONCLUSIONS AND INTERPRETATIONS 


A determination of the accuracy of most of the predictions 
listed above awaits the course of history. Only two of the events 
mentioned in the questionnaire have been definitely resolved— 
the fate of the Supreme Court proposal and the possibility of 
another depression. On the former the majority was wrong; 
on the latter it was right. The situation in Spain at the present 
writing seems rapidly progressing toward a Rebel victory, against 
both the predictions and the wishes of the majority. 
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When their accuracy is known, the data may be reéxamined 


and more definite reasons sought for the valid forecasts of certain ' 


people on a number of issues or of a number of people on certain 
issues. In the meantime, the data shed light on the nature of the 
predictive judgment as it concerns the social psychologist. 

1. The uniformity of predictive judgments regarding a social 
event is in part, but not wholly, proportional to the degree to 
which the specific factors leading up to an event can be resolved 
into a consistent and meaningful pattern. In McGregor’s terms 
“the degree of ambiguity inherent in the stimulus situation ” js 
one of the major variables determining a prediction."® Social 
stimulus situations, like the perceptual stimuli of the laboratory, 
differ in the degree to which they present an unequivocal, identi 
fiable configuration. In the case of social stimuli the patterning 
may become bewilderingly complex, the various social occur 
rences and trends combining to complete a final structure only 
partially known or knowable. 

The structuration of a certain trend may be comparatively clear 
for several reasons: it may be dependent upon only a few, well 
known factors, such, for example, as a prediction that there will 
be a presidential election in the United States in 1940; it may be 
dependent upon a large number of only partially understood 
forces which seem, however, to be resolving themselves in th: 
same direction, such, for example, as the predictions above that 
there will be another depression, another European war, and that 
the C.I.O. will be the predominant type of union in this country 
within five years (Table 1). The importance of structuration is 
shown likewise in McGregor’s findings. The fact that the great 
majority predicted Hitler would stay in power another year lh 
interprets similarly as due to the lack of ambiguity in the stimulus 
situation.”* 

On the other hand, when the number of variables involved 
increases with no corresponding increase in the consistency of 
their apparent direction, or when, with even a few variables to 
consider, relatively little is known of their nature, then no clear 
structuration is given, predictions vary and whatever uniformity 
obtains must be explained by subjective factors rather than by 
objective circumstances. The discrepancies noted in Tables 3 


16 McGregor, op. cit., 203 
17 Jhid., 185 
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and 4 show that specialists disagree on such issues as the fate of 
the Supreme Court proposal or federal operation of broadcasting 
and life-insurance. 
According to the hypothesis stated above these issues are less 
uniformly predicted, then, because they possess less structuration 
or more ambiguity than issues such as the depression or another 
European war. The contrast between the validity of McGregor’s 
predictions, where the majority was correct in each of its fore- 
casts, and the errors made by the majority of the present study in 
the few predictions now verifiable may be largely due to the fact 
that the issues selected here were more ambiguous and that the 
individuals were not asked to restrict their predictions to what 
might happen in only a year’s time. 
2. If no external structuration is given to provide a frame of 
reference for prediction, then a relevant internal frame of refer- 
ence will give structure to the social stimuli and determine the 
prediction. Where no external structuration is apparent, uni- 
formity of predictive judgments 1s proportional to the similarity 
f the internal structurations of the individuals involved. The 
similarity of internal structurations is due to the common atti- 
tudes, wishes, or values acquired from experience. The familiar 
process of a judgment or perception being determined by an 
internal organization is clearly demonstrated in the predictions. 
The following results substantiate the conclusion: 
a. Individuals whose attitudes favor a certain outcome for an 
event, tend to forecast the desired outcome (Tables 7, 8, 10). 

b. The general attitude toward Socialism affects the predic- 
tions regarding the outcome of specific events that would 
indicate change in the direction of Socialism (Table 10). 

c. The disagreements between various groups of persons all 
of whom had essentially the same data upon which to base 
their predictions indicates that some factors other than 
external circumstances affected their judgments (Table 3). 

d. The comparative agreement of the predictions of individ- 
uals in the same occupational or interest group indicates that 
a similar internal frame of reference has given a structural 
character to judgments (Tables 3, 5). 

e. The contradictions between the predictions of different per- 

sons and the certainty with which such contradictory pre- 
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dictions are made must be due to well-structured, internal 
frames of reference. (Compare Tables 3 and 6.) The 
Communists and bankers, for example, are most certain of 
their predictions, yet they agree on practically nothing. 


3. Where there 1s neither a clear structuration provided in the 
stimulus situation nor a clear and relevant internal structuration, 
predictions are difficult and expressed with little certainty. Just 
as a judgment is difficult in the perceptual experiments of the 
laboratory '* without some Verankerungspunkt, or frame of 
reference, it is tenuous when the situation calls for a social judg 
ment. Table 2 shows that persons are extremely uncertain of 
their predictions whenever dates are involved or when they are 
forced to make a specific judgment that involves many partially 
known variables. Even though individuals are very certain that 
their prediction is in the right direction, they are unable to make 
it specific in time. The fact that other predictions are expressed 
with little certainty, such as that regarding the survival of the 
British Empire, the Nazi Government or the Supreme Court pro- 
posal, is no doubt due to the comparative lack of tangible and 
relevant facts or theories. McGregor’s finding that people who 
were indifferent in May, 1936, ta, the marriage of the former King 
of England were also about evenly divided on their predictions 
regarding his plans for marriage,"® may be cited again as an 
example of the changed nature of a prediction when the stimulus 
situation is ambiguous and subjective influence unimportant. 

4. Whenever the prediction of a social event is based wholly or 
in part upon an internal frame of reference, objectivity is rare tf 
not impossible, because of ego-involvement. Since the evaluation 
which a culture places upon social norms is so frequently insep- 
arable from the norms themselves and since both the value judg- 
ment and the norm are learned simultaneously by the individ- 
ual,** these social values constitute an integral part of the Ego.” 
Therefore when an individual is forced to make a judgment in 
any way related to an interiorized social value, his Ego is involved 

18 Cf. M. Sherif, A study of some social factors in perception, Arch. Psychol., 1935, 
No. 187; W. A. Hunt and J. Volkmann, The anchoring of an affective scale, Amer. | 
Psychol., 1937, 59, 88-92. 

1 McGregor, op. cit., 183. 

0 See, for example, the study of E. Horowitz, The development of the attitude toward 


the negro, Arch. Psychol., 1936, No. 194. 
21 Cf. M. Sherif, Psychology of soctal norms, New York: Harpers, 1936, Ch. 9. 
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and becomes a determining factor in the judgment.~ No single 
group of specialists, as well as no single individual, was found to 
be completely free of Ego-involvement (Tables 8, 10), a circum- 
stance which confirms McGregor’s finding that specialists did not 
differ significantly from students in their predictions.~ 

The certainty with which the Communists and men engaged 
in more active business or journalistic life express their predictions 
as compared to the manner of the more remote academicians 
(Table 6) does indicate a somewhat greater Distanz, somewhat 
less intense Ego-involvement, in the latter group. The data, 
however, by no means give comfort to those who argue that the 
professional social scientist makes his judgments in an atmosphere 
of pure objectivity and impartiality. 

“ Due to the influence of well-structured internal frames of reference and to the fact 

it they, as well as their contents, so frequently have social values, the probable accuracy 


of any predictive judgment—whether of one individual or a group average—cannot be 

scertained by using present statistical concepts. The average judgment of a group of 
viduals concerning the outcome of the next European war is influenced by so many 
ral conditions and personality systems that it cannot be compared qualitatively with 
average judgment of a group on the length of a line or the number of beans in a 
The problems raised here are beyond the scope of this article. 


McGregor, op. ctt., 195-197. 
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A NOTE ON THE ALLEGED INCREASE IN INSANITY 


BY JOE S. JACOB 


University of Georgia 


HE statistical data found in the reports of the state hospitals 

for mental patients have been interpreted as indicating a great 
increase in the rate of insanity in the United States. The purpose 
of this study of the increase in resident patients and in first admis 
sions in the state hospitals of Georgia, Alabama, Illinois, and of 
the United States as a whole, was to make some check on the 
reliability of such interpretations. The data for the decade 1923- 
1932 were obtained from the hospital reports of the states studied, 
and from selected abstracts of the United States Bureau of the 
Census. Statistics on the general population over age fifteen 
were taken from the 14th and 15th Census Reports (1920 and 
1930). In computing the general population for the years not 
included in the Census Reports, it was assumed that the incre- 
ment was the same from one year to the next. 

It must be noted that the data cover only three states and the 
United States as a whole, and take into account neither the patients 
in residence in private hospitals, nor the failure of many indi- 
viduals needing hospital care to come into contact with the 
proper medical or governmental authorities. 

Table 1 presents the increase of resident patients * in the state 
hospitals of Georgia, Alabama, Illinois, and the United States, 
for the decade 1923-1932, in terms of gross numbers, standard 
rates (i.e., the number of patients per 100,000 general population 
over age fifteen, of the same area), and an index based on the 
standard rates, with 1923 as the base year (1923 equals 100). 

The number of patients in residence increased steadily from 
1923 to 1932 in each of the areas studied. The hospital popula- 
tions for 1923 and 1932, respectively, are as follows: Georgia— 
4,244 and 5,688; Alabama—2,880 and 4,342; Illinois—1g9,050 and 
24,240; United States—235,271 and 318,948. The number of 
patients per 100,000 general population over age fifteen has like- 


1 Patients in the hospital at a certain date each year. 
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wise increased. The hospital populations in terms of standard 
rates, for 1923 and 1932, respectively, are as follows: Georgia— 
233.29 and 295.91; Alabama—1go0.61 and 248.06; Illinois—388.17 
and 413.52; United States—307.61 and 355.80. An index of resi- 
dent patients per 100,000 general population over age fifteen, 
using 1923 as the base year (1923 equals 100), shows the following 
increase by 1932: Georgia, 27 per cent; Alabama, 30 per cent; 
Illinois, 7 per cent; United States, 16 per cent. 

Table 2 presents the increase of first admissions to the state 
hospitals of Georgia, Alabama, Illinois, and the United States, 
for the decade 1923-1932, in terms of gross numbers, standard 
rates, and an index of the standard rates of first admission, using 
1923 as the base year (1923 equals 100). 

The number of first admissions varied each year between 
1923 and 1932 in each of the areas studied. The numbers 
of first admissions in 1923 and 1932, respectively, are as 
follows: Georgia—g15 and 667; Alabama—g56 and _ 1,044; 
(llinois—4,770 and 5,740; United States—50,913 and 67,083. The 
numbers of first admissions per 100,000 general population 
over age fifteen in 1923 and 1932, respectively, are as follows: 
Georgia—50.30 and 34.70; Alabama—63.27 and 59.64; Illinois— 
97.19 and 97.92; United States—66.57 and 74.83. An index of 
the standard rates of first admission, using 1923 as the base year, 
shows the following increase (minus sign denotes decrease) by 
1932: Georgia, —31 per cent; Alabama, —6 per cent; Illinois, 
i per cent; United States, 12 per cent. 

Table 1 presents data which show an increase in the number 
of resident patients, in terms of gross numbers and on the basis 
of the number per 100,000 general population over age fifteen. 
The index numbers based on the standard rates show an increase 
(1923 to 1932) of institutional population in each area, with the 
factor of an increasing general population ruled out. Table 2 
presents data which show, in terms of gross numbers and of 
standard rates, a decrease (1923 to 1932) in the number of first 
admissions for Georgia and Alabama, and an increase in the 
number of first admissions for Illinois and the United States. 

Factors which will aid in the interpretation of the increase in 
institutional population include the following: (a) growth of the 
general population; (b) growth of institutional capacity; 
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(c) increase in the number of readmissions; (d) decrease in the 
rate of discharge; (e) decrease in the death rate of hospitalized 
patients, accompanied by an increased duration of residence 
before death; (f) greater demands for institutionalization by an 
enlightened medical profession, and the public at large; (g) an 
actual increase in the rate of insanity. 


TABLE 3 


CoMPARISONS OF RELATED Factors iN TERMS OF PERCENTAGES 


Ga. ALA Tu 

1. Percentage increase in general population over 

age fifteen, 1920 to 1930 6.4 18.6 23.1 2 
2. Percentage increase in institutional population, 

1923 to 1932. 34.0 50.8 27.2 
3. Percentage increase in institutional capacity, 

1927 to 1933.* 28.0 pated 26.0 2 
4. Percentage excess of population over capacity, 

1932. 20.7 16.0 1) 
5. Percentage increase in readmissions per 100 

resident patients, 1923 to 1932. — 39.3 1.6 13.0 
6. Percentage increase in the number of first 

admissions, 1923 to 1932. —27.1 a2 20.3 
7. Percentage increase in the institutional popula- 

tion per 100,000 general population over 

age 15, 1923 to 1932 26.8 30.1 6.5 
8. Percentage increase in first admissions per 

100,000 general population over age 15, 

1923 to 1932. — 31.0 an} 6 7 12.4 
9. Percentage decrease in the rate of discharge per 

100 resident patients, 1923 to 1932 24.9 9 18.0 Pr 
10. Percentage decrease in death rate per 100 resi- 

dent patients, 1923 to 1932. 37.1 39.3 +1) 11 
11. Percentage increase in the median duration of 

residence prior to death, 1923 to 1932. 109.8 128.2 0 36.8 


* Georgia, 1927 to 1932. Data not available for Alabama 


Table 3 presents comparative percentages of certain factors, for 
each of the areas, as follows: (1) percentage increase in general 
population over age fifteen, 1920 to 1930; (2) percentage increase 
in institutional population, 1923 to 1932; (3) percentage increase 
in institutional capacity, 1927 to 1933; (4) percentage excess of 
hospital population over hospital capacity for 1932; (5) per- 
centage increase in readmissions per 100 resident patients, 1923 
to 1932; (6) percentage increase in the number of first admis- 
sions, 1923 to 1932; (7) percentage increase in institutional popu- 
lation per 100,000 general population over age fifteen, 1923 to 
1932; (8) percentage increase of first admissions per 100,000 gen- 
eral population over age fifteen, 1923 to 1932; (g) percentage 
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decrease in the rate of discharge per 100 resident patients, 1923 
to 1932; (10) percentage decrease in the death rate per 100 resi- 
dent patients, 1923 to 1932; and (11) percentage increase in the 
median duration of residence prior to death, 1923 to 1932. 

No objective data were available in connection with factors 
(f) and (g) above. By the use of standard rates, factor (a), the 
growth of the general population, is ruled out. The obtained 
increase in institutional population per 100,000 general population 
over age fifteen, from 1923 to 1932 (Georgia, 27 per cent; Ala- 
bama, 30 per cent; Illinois, 7 per cent; United States, 16 per cent) 
can be accounted for in part by the remaining factors. Perhaps 
the factor of most practical significance is the increase in the 
capacity of the state hospitals. 

In item 3 of Table 3, the percentage of increase in institutional 
capacity between 1927 and 1933 is presented, as follows: Georgia, 
28 per cent; Illinois, 26 per cent; United States, 24 per cent. Objec- 
tive data were not available for the exact years of the study, and 
there were no objective data available for the Alabama State 
Hospitals. Item 4 of Table 3 presents the percentage of excess 
hospital population over capacity in 1932, as follows (a minus 
sign denotes excess capacity over population): Georgia, 20.7 per 
cent; Alabama, 16.0 per cent; Illinois, —2.5 per cent; United 
States, 10.1 per cent.” The crowded conditions limit the use of 
hospital population as a criterion of the incidence of insanity, 
despite the fact that the hospital population is probably one of 
the best single criteria available. The more important point to 
be made in connection with this paper, however, is the fact that 
the increase of institutional capacity for the six-year period (1927 
to 1933) has been almost as great (Georgia, 28 per cent; Illinois, 
26 per cent; United States, 24 per cent) as the increase of insti- 
tutional population for the entire decade under study (Georgia, 
34.0 per cent; Illinois, 27.2 per cent; United States, 35.6 per cent). 
In other words, the increased capacify of the institutions probably 
accounts for the greater part of the increase in hospital popula- 
tion; hence the increased population should not be attributed to 
an increase in the incidence of insanity per se. 

The third factor resulting in an increase of institutional popu- 
lation is the number of readmissions. Item 5 of Table 3 presents 


7 U.S. Bureau of the Census, Patients in hospitals for mental disease, 1933, 15. 
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the percentage increase (1923 to 1932) of readmissions per 100 
resident patients, as follows (minus sign denotes decrease): 
Georgia, —39.3 per cent; Alabama, 1.6 per cent; Illinois, 13.0 per 
cent; United States, 6.9 per cent. Thus it is seen that in Illinois 
and the United States the number of readmissions per 100 resi- 
dent patients has increased markedly, and should be considered 
in studying the increase in the hospital population in the two 
areas. 

The fourth factor mentioned which tends to increase the popu- 
lation of the state hospitals—the decreasing rate of discharge—is 
presented in item g of Table 3. The rate of discharge per 100 
resident patients decreased (1923 to 1932) in the several areas as 
follows: Georgia, 25 per cent; Alabama, 27 per cent; Illinois, 18 
per cent; United States, 5 per cent. 

The fifth factor is the decreasing death rate, accompanied by 
an increased duration of hospital residence before death (items 
ro and 11, Table 3). The decrease in the death rate of the hos- 
pital population (1923 to 1932) in each of the areas is as follows: 
Georgia, 37 per cent; Alabama, 39 per cent; Illinois, 4 per cent; 
United States, 11 per cent. The median duration of residence 
prior to death has increased (1923 to 1932) in the several areas 
as follows: Georgia, 109.8 per cent; Alabama, 128.2 per cent; 
Illinois, .8 per cent; United States, 36.8 per cent. The decreased 
rate of discharges and deaths, and the increased duration of resi- 
dence before death, cause the hospital population to accumulate. 


By way of summary, the following tendencies should be noted: 

(1) There is a definite increase in the actual numbers and in 
the standard rates of resident patients in the state hospitals of 
Georgia, Alabama, Illinois, and the United States, during the 
decade 1923-1932. 

(2) There is an increase in the numbers and standard rates of 
first admission in Illinois and the United States, and a decrease 
in Georgia and Alabama, for the decade studied. 

(3) The number of readmissions per 100 resident patients 
increased in Alabama, Illinois, and the United States, but 
decreased in Georgia during the decade. 

(4) The capacity of the hospitals increased almost as much in 
six years (1927 to 1933) as did the number of resident patients 
during the decade. 
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(5) The capacity of the hospitals was overtaxed in all the areas 
except Illinois, in the year 1932. 

(6) The rate of discharges and of deaths (per 100 resident 
patients) decreased during the decade studied. 

(7) The median duration of residence prior to death increased 
markedly during the decade. 

Thus it seems that on the basis of the present data, no con- 
clusive evidence appears concerning the alleged increase in the 
incidence of insanity; rather, it seems evident that the increase 
in the population of the state hospitals studied is due, in part at 
least, to the increased capacity of the hospitals, the increased rate 
of readmissions, the lowered rates of discharge and of death, and 
the increased duration of residence prior to death. 
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SHORT ARTICLES AND NOTES 


A CRITIQUE AND AN INVESTIGATION OF 
KRETSCHMER’S THEORY 
BY MAURICE LEE FARBER 


Uniwersity of lowa 


} Si KRETSCHMER’S (11) theory of the relationship between physical consti 
tution and mentality has aroused considerable interest, research and com 
ment. Its implications for psychology in general are profound. Briefly stated, 
Kretschmer’s theory is as follows: human beings tend in their physical consti 
tution to fall into four main types, in the sense of clusterings of physical traits 


He is tall and slender 


1. The leptosome has a smal! body volume relative to stature. 
narrow-chested, with long limbs and elongated face. 
2. The pyknic has a large body volume relative to stature. He is short, thick-set 


with a heavy trunk and short, thick limbs. 
3. The athletic has strongly developed bones and muscles, broad shoulders, long 


limbs and large hands and feet 
4. The dysplastic presents various abnormalities, showing anomalies, distortions or 
deficiencies of structure or asymmetrical development. 


In his original work with psychotics, Kretschmer (11) reported that schizo ’ 
phrenics tend to fall into the leptosome, athletic and dysplastic groups, while 
manic-depressives fall into the pyknic group. In 1926(9) he presented a sun 
mary after Von Rohden of work done by many different investigators with 
over four thousand psychotic cases, a summary indicating that 66.7 per cent of 
manic-depressives are pyknic or pyknoid, with only 23.6 per cent leptosome and 
athletic, while 66.0 per cent of the schizophrenics were leptosome and athieti 


with only 12.8 per cent pyknic and pyknoid. 

In accordance with results of this type Kretschmer extended his theory 1 
include not only abnormal cases but normal as well. Just as psychotic lepto 
somes present the characteristics of schizophrenia, with its extreme introversion 
and withdrawal from reality, so do border-line and normal leptosomes pres¢ 
these psychological characteristics, but to a lesser degree. The border-lin 
leptosome is schizoid, the normal leptosome schizothyme. And similarly, at 
other side of the scale, psychotic pyknics present the manic-depressive psychosis 
(or circular insanity) with its extreme extroversion and contact with realit 
Border-line pyknics are cycloid, somewhat less extroverted than the psychotic but 
nevertheless exaggeratedly gay, practical, social and lively. The normal pykoi ; 
is usually cyclothyme, presenting the cycloid traits to a less marked degree. 

In connection with this extension of the theory a great deal of experimental 
work was performed with normals of the different constitutional types. As 
summarized by Klineberg, Asch and Block (5), the publications of Kibler, 
van der Horst, Enke and others have reported sharp differences between lepto 
somes and pyknics on a wide variety of psychological traits. The reaction time 
of leptosomes is less disturbed by distraction than that of pyknics. Pyknics 
excel in incidental memory and have a greater perception span. In the tachisto 
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scopic perception of a long word leptosomes employ an analytic, atomistic method, 
while pyknics perceive first the Gestalt and then the details. Pyknics are able 
to separate colors on a revolving color wheel at greater speeds of rotation. 
Pvknics are superior at perceiving color, leptosomes at perceiving form. In the 
Rorschach test the pyknic is naive, emotional and describes color details; the 
leptosome, on the other hand, is pedantic, unreal, egocentric. 

It will be seen that Kretschmer’s theory, if valid, is of great importance in 
various fields of psychology, in the problems of personality, race and the 

normal. Kretschmer has, in fact, attempted to explain such problems as those 
of genius, occupation and the culture of racial and national groups on the basis 
of constitution. The present paper, however, will limit itself largely to the 
relationship of constitution to psychosis. An excellent critique of Kretschmer’s 
racial theory be sound in Klineberg (4, 61-60). 


RITICISM OF KRETSCHMER’S THEORY 


ointed out, for example by Mollenhoff (13), that many cases are 

ixed types and difficult to classify constitutionally. Consequently, subjective 
tors may enter into the diagnosis of these cases. The various quantitative, 
phological indexes which have been developed, however, when used in 
conjunction with diagnosis of type by inspection, tend to decrease the probability 


of errors of this type. The problem of agape case should be diagnosed 


‘ely on the basis of present indications, or rat er on the basis of certain 
ipient characteristics which seem to point to development into a certain type, 
nevertheless, an important one and will be discussed later 

\ more important criticism is concerned with the age factor, which was not 

ntrolled either by Kretschmer or by those who have apparently corroborated 

s conclusions—and there is no doubt that practically all investigators who have 

llowed Kretschmer’s original method have achieved corroborative results. 

Their method consisted in comparing the constitutions of a group of schizo 
hrenics with these of a group of manic-depressives. The evidence appeared 
overwhelming. A few writers, however, such as Méllenhoff (13) and Kolle (6), 
pointed out that physical constitution was not stable, that many athletics, lepto 
some-athletics and other mixed cases became definitely pyknoid as they grew 
older. This, coupled with the fact that schizophrenics are as a group definitely 
younger than manic-depressives, would appear to indicate that the differences 
found by Kretschmer between his psychotic groups might be merely age 
differences. 

Examination of the investigations which support Kretschmer reveals consider 
able age differences among the psychotic groups. The average age of 
Wertheimer and Hesketh’s (15) clear manic-depressives was 39.3 years, of their 
clear schizophrenics, 28.7 years. Von Rohden and Griindler’s (14) manic 
depressives averaged 53 years, their schizophrenics 33 years. Similarly, there 
are large age differences between leptosome and pyknic groups. Von Rohden 
and Grindler’s pyknics average 53.5 years, their leptosomes 31.1 years, cor- 
responding almost exactly, it will be noted, with the ages of their manic- 
depressive and schizophrenic groups respectively. Wertheimer and Hesketh 
found that when they listed only cases aged 29 years and older, the percentage 
of pyknics became larger in both the schizophrenic and manic-depressive groups, 
while the percentage of leptosomes decreased, with the result that the pyknic- 
circular coupling appeared stronger, the leptosome- and athletic-schizophrenic 
coupling weaker. 
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The following abstract of an investigation made by the present writer (2) in 
1933-34 will serve to illustrate in greater detail these-factors. 


INVESTIGATION 


Procedure. The investigation was carried on at the Manhattan State Hospital 
for the Insane on Ward’s Island in New York City.* It was decided, in order 
to eliminate doubtful physical diagnosis, to limit the study to males, and to 
reverse the procedure of Kretschmer and others by choosing from the wards a 
group of obvious pyknics and a group of obvious leptosomes, fairly extreme cases 
about whose physical diagnosis there could be no doubt. 

The hospital records were then consulted and all organic cases discarded. The 
following data were recorded for each patient: (1) psychjatric diagnosis, 
(2) age, (3) height (upon admission) and (4) weight (ups Imission). A 
total of ninety-nine cases was examined, 44 pyknics and lep 


Dies. 


TABLE 1 


CONSTITUTION AND Psycuosis 


MANIC-DEPRESSIVE TOTAL 


SCHIZOPHRENIC 


10 44 


Leptosome 47 8 55 


Total 18 99 


Results. Table 1 shows that among 44 pyknics, 23 per cent were manic 
depressive, 79 per cent schizophrenic. Of 55 leptosomes, 14.5 per cent were 
manic-depressive, 85.5 per cent schizophrenic. Of 81 schizophrenics, 42 per cent 
were pyknic, 58 leptosome. Of 18 manic-depressives, 55 per cent were pyknic, 
45 per cent leptosome. In all but the first of these four results, Kretschmer’s 
theory would seem to be supported. 

The average age of the leptosomes was 37.5 years, of the pyknics 42.5 years, 
a difference of 5 years. The average age of the schizophrenics was 38.5 years, 
of the manic-depressives 44.5 years, a difference of 6 years. Because of this 
difference in ages, the data were then analyzed into five age groups, ages 15-24, 
25-34, 35-44, 45-54, and 55 and over. The corresponding percentages of pyknics 
in these groups were, respectively: 23 per cent, 43.5 per cent, 46 per cent, 40 per 
cent and 64 per cent. If we break the data down into three age groups, 15-30, 
31-45, and 46 and over, the corresponding percentages of pyknics are 32 per 
cent, 42 per cent and 50 per cent. There are only two chances in a hundred 
that the differences between these groups are due to chance alone. (See Table 2.) 
Similarly, with manic-depressive psychosis, there are 16.7 per cent manic- 
depressives in the age 15-34 group, and 32.4 per cent in the group at age 45 and 
over, a reliable difference. 

The weight-height ratios, which were included in the present study largely as 
a check, cannot be regarded as having a great deal of significance because the 


* The author is deeply indebted to Dr. Otto Klineberg for his guidance and advice, 
and to Dr. Merriman for his permission to use the facilities of the Manhattan State 


Hospital. 
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data refer to the patient as he was upon admittance to the institution. Since 
weight is extremely unstable, and since many of the patients had entered the 
hospital many years ago, the ratios must be regarded only as suggestive. 
Calculated from Kretschmer’s averages (changed to English units, i.e., weight 
in pounds divided by height in inches) the weight-height ratio for asthenics 
(extreme leptosomes) is 1.7, for pyknics 2.3. In the present group, the average 
for leptosomes is 1.9, for pyknics 2.3, with some overlapping. The manic 
depressive group averages 2.2, but it is significant that when it is split into two 
age groups, the 15-45 year group averages 2.0 and the 46-and-over group 2.3. 


TABLE 2 


DisTRIBUTION OF CONSTITUTION AND PsycHosis In Turee Ace Groups 


a7 SCHIZOPHRENIC MANIC-DEPRESSIVE TOTAL 


A. Age 15-30:* 


Pyknic 7 2 9 

Leptosome 3 19 

Total 23 5 28 
B. Age 31-45:** 

Pyknic 15 l 16 

Leptosome l I 18 

Total 32 2 34 
C. Age 46 and over:*** 

Pyknic 10 7 17 

Leptosome 13 4 17 

Total 23 11 34 


* Of the total in this group 32 per cent are pyknic, 68 per cent are leptosome; 82 per 
cent are schizophrenic, 18 per cent are manic-depressive. 

** Of the total in this group 42 per cent are pyknic, 58 per cent are leptosome; 94 
per cent are schizophrenic, 6 per cent are manic-depressive. 

*** Of the total in this group 50 per cent are pyknic, 50 per cent are leptosome; 68 
per cent are schizophrenic, 32 per cent are manic-depressive. 


Conclusions. Superficially, the data would appear to support Kretschmer's 
theory in all but the pyknic group. It will be noted, however, that a high 
percentage of schizophrenics in the leptosome group is to be expected, since the 
hospital population contains a preponderance—of schizophrenics over manic- 
depressives and of leptosomes over pyknics. Furthermore, the percentages of 
the pyknics and deptosomes in the schizophrenic group are about the same as 
those in the entire observed group and therefore do not support Kretschmer’s 
theory. The crucial group is the manic-depressive group, of which 55 per cent 
were pyknic, 45 per cent leptosome. Here an analysis into age groups reveals 
that the percentage of pyknics increases with age, corresponding to the higher 
percentage of manic-depressives in the upper age groups. 

Briefly stated, then, the apparent relationship between physical constitution and 
psychosis as found by Kretschmer and his followers would appear to be largely 
due to this age factor, i.e., the relatively late appearance in life of manic-depres- 
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sive psychosis as compared with schizophrenia, and the tendency of individuals 
of the various constitutional types to become more pyknoid as they grow older 


Discussion 


Several studies tend to support this interpretation. In a direct attack on the 
age factor, by the technique of matching each schizophrenic with a mani 
depressive of the same age, Garvey (3) obtained results which failed to support 
Kretschmer. In a recent study Burchard (1), using a technique similar to 
Kretschmer’s but analyzing his data for an age factor, found age to be important. 
His morphological indexes in each age decade, however, are slightly more 
pyknoid for the manic-depressive group than for the schizophrenic, thus appar. 
ently pointing to a slight relationship between physique and psychosis when the 
age factor is ruled out. The careful study by Klineberg, Asch and Block (5), 
with normal college students within a narrow age range, failed to reveal any of 
the personality differences between leptosomes and pyknics reported by various 
German investigators who did not control age. 

Kretschmer (10) is aware of criticisms of this type and has attempted to defend 
his theory against them. He maintains that an individual does not change from 
one type to another. While admitting that the pyknic reaches the full flower 
of his development in middle age, he insists that a pyknic may be recognized 
even in youth. A person is born into a given type, and though he may fluctuate 
because of environmental and age factors, he remains always within his type 
Kretschmer then proceeds to suggest three lines of investigation in this 
connection: 

(1) A comparison of the subject with pictures of him taken many years ago. 

(2) A comparison of young circulars with young schizophrenics. 

(3) The choice of diagnostic criteria unaffected by age, such as the skull, the 

shape of the face and the stature. 

The first of these proposed methods Kretschmer admits to be of little value 
for statistically valid results. He reports, however, the case of one pyknic, an 
early photograph of whom already showed true pyknic characteristics. On the 
other hand, it may be pointed out that Mollenhoff found an early photograph 
of one of his pyknics to be decidedly athletic. 

Under phe second method falls the work of Garvey, which fails to confirm 
Kretschmer’s theory. In the present study, the five young circulars in the age 
15-30 group consisted of two pyknics and three leptosomes, while the young 
schizophrenics consisted of 16 leptosomes and 7 pyknics, thus failing to support 
Kretschmer in the crucial circular group. It must be admitted, however, that 
this group of circulars is too small for the results to be conclusive. 

The third method has little application. The relatively stable structures 
pointed out by Kretschmer can hardly be isolated in making a diagnosis; they 
are, furthermore, not entirely stable in mixed types; and finally, the distributions 
of these structures overlap enormously among the types. . 

One should bear in mind the fact that whenever the stability of the physical 
types is discussed, the question is usually lifted partially out of reality by 
suppositions as to whether an athletic can change into a pyknic, a leptosome into 
a pyknic, etc. More relevant and important would be the question of whether 
a leptosome-athletic with some pyknoid traits can change into a pyknic with 


some leptosome-athletic traits. Probably extreme cases do not change; it is the © 


large number of mixed cases in which we are interested. 
In Kretschmer’s counter-attack upon Modllenhoff, he accuses the latter of 
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making diagnoses superficially, without bearing in mind changes within the 

type due to age, a criticism which gives us insight into the diagnostic method 

of Kretschmer and his school. They consider, apparently, not only what the » 
patient 1s, ‘but also what he promises to develop into. This, coupled with the 

fact that most middle-aged people possess at least a few incipient pyknoid traits, 

may help explain-why Kretschmer and his school obtained so much higher a 

percentage of pyknics in their manic-depressive group than did some other 

investigators. 

Some have found it difficult to accept Kretschmer’s theory because of its 
logical implications. If, as Kretschmer maintains, we are born with a given 
constitution which remains stable, and which is associated with definite per- 
sonality characteristics, then personality becomes purely a matter of inheritance.” 
Such an assumption flies squarely into the face of the overwhelming evidence 
for the importance of environment in shaping personality, and tends to make 
the theory untenable. Recently, therefore, Kretschmer (8) has somewhat modi- 
fied his theory to allow for environmental influences. Environment, he states, 
may modify the basic hereditary mechanisms, creating a fictitious personality, 
which, if too far removed from the basic personality, provides a fertile ground 
for neurosis. This speculation necessitates proving the rather dubious thesis 
that schizothymic pyknics and cyclothymic leptosomes are particularly neurotic 
groups. 

There is still another important objection to Kretschmer’s theory in relation 
to psychosis—the factor of physical deterioration as a result of schizophrenia. 
It has been pointed out by Lewis (12), for example, that schizophrenics degen- 
erate markedly, with histo-pathological changes in the endocrines, circulatory 
system and other structures. This does not appear to be equally true of manic- 
depressives. In comparing the psychotic groups, then, especially in the upper 
age ranges, we are comparing a physically deteriorated with a relatively non 
deteriorated group. We might normally expect, therefore, that the development 
which tends to make both normal subjects and manic-depressives more pyknic 
with age would not operate in the case of schizophrenics. This factor is prob- 
ably important in the work of Van Rohden and Griindler, which Kretschmer 
cites as strong evidence for his theory. These investigators noted that when the 
diet in a certain institution was improved, the manic-depressives gained an 
average of 5.8 kilograms per person, while the schizophrenics showed an average 
gain of only 2.6 kilograms. It may be this factor of deterioration in schizo- 
phrenia which explains why studies of normal subjects with age kept constant 
have failed utterly to support Kretschmer, while a study with psychotics such 
as Burchard’s (1) which controlled age still found a very slight relationship. 


SUMMARY 


Out of a critical survey of Kretschmer’s theory, and the investigation of one 
of its aspects, two serious methodological fallacies on the part of Kretschmer and 
his followers emerge. The first is a failure to control the age factor. Since 
manic-depressive psychosis occurs later in life than schizophrenia, and since 
there is a tendency for individuals of the various types to become more pyknic 
as they grow older, the coincidence of manic-depressive psychosis and pyknic 
constitution appears to be largely a result of the age factor. 

The second is the greater tendency toward physical deterioration in schizo- 
phrenia, which would have the effect of producing and maintaining leptosome 
types among schizophrenics. 
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These two factors, in the opinion of the writer, greatly weaken, if they do not 


entirely invalidate Kretschmer’s theory. 
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THE CONSTANCY OF PERSONAL VALUES * 


BY PAUL L. WHITELY 
Franklin and Marshall College 


INTRODUCTION 


Wi. the doctrine of typology has not been especially popular among 
American psychologists, a personality test based upon Spranger’s Types 
of Men has attracted considerable attention within recent years.’ It 1s 
Spranger’s thesis that the “ personalities of men are best known through a study 
of their values or evaluative attitudes.” Hence, the personality scale of Allport 
nd Vernon purports to measure the relative prominence of six basic interests 
n personality: namely, theoretical, economic, aesthetic, social, political, and 
religious. 

This study is a continuation of one which was made by the writer in 1931-32.° 
In the earlier study, the test was given to eighty-four students (men, mostly 
juniors and seniors) of Franklin and Marshall College in the fore part of the 
first semester, and a second administration followed the Christmas holidays, or 
one hundred days later. In the present study the test was given in the early 
autumn of 1932 to the members of the entering class of 1936, and repeated each 
succeeding autumn during the sojourn of the class in college. Thus four 


measures of the interests of these students were obtained: (at the beginning of 
their freshman, junior, sophomore, and senior years. 

A total of eighty-four students took all four administrations of the test, and the 
discussion is based upon their scores. The means and sigmas for the six different 
interests were calculated for the group. Also, coefficients of correlation between 


the various administrations of the test were calculated. 


Discussion oF Resutts 


In Table 1 are shown the means, the sigmas of the distribution, and the sigmas 
of the means for the six different interests for the four administrations of the test. 
lhere is a relatively high degree of constancy of the mean scores for the succes 
sive administrations of the test. In no instance is the change from one year to 
another pronounced, There is a slight tendency for the aesthetic scores to 
increase from the freshman to the junior years, and for the religious scores to 
decrease. Only a few of the differences are statistically reliable, as may be 
seen by an inspection of Table 2, which shows the differences of the means, and 


* The writer wishes to acknowledge his particular indebtedness to Messrs. John A 
Bromer and Lloyd E. McMurray, who performed most valuable service in the scoring of 
the tests and in the numerous statistical calculations. My colleague, Dr. M. V. Marshall, 
lso kindly assisted in scoring the tests that were given the first year 

1 Allport, G. W., and Vernon, P. E., A study of values, Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 
1931. A description of the theoretical basis and the construction of the scale is given 
by Vernon, P. E., and Allport, G. W., in A test for personal values. this JoURNAL, 1931, 
26, 231-248. 

2Whitely, P. L., A study of the Allport-Vernon Test for Personal Values, this 
JOURNAL, 1933, 28, 6-13. 
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sigmas of the differences, and the ratios between the differences and the sigmas 
of the differences for the four administrations of the test. 

The mean scores obtained in this, as in the previous study made at Franklin 
and Marshall, are in fairly close agreement with the means given by Allport and 
Vernon for 463 male college students and adults (unselected). These com- 
parisons are made in Table 3. It will be noted that the religious scores for 
Franklin and Marshall students are slightly higher than those obtained by 
Allport and Vernon, in every administration of the test. 

From the preceding discussion it will be noted that the group mean scores 
for the six different interests remain relatively constant over a period of three 
years. It is of interest to inquire concerning the constancy of the scores obtained 
in each value separately. These data are contained in Table 4, including 


TABLE 1 


MEANS, SIGMAS OF THE DistRIBUTION, AND SIGMAS OF THE MEANS 
FOR THE Various VALUES 


ADMINISTRATION | Teo. Econ AEs. Soc Pot Ret 
| M. | 29.78 | 30.99 | 24.31 | 29.21 | 32.05 | 33.65 
First | dis. 6.70 | 5.56 6.20 6.34 
aM. 79 61 .68 .69 1.01 
| M. 30.10 | 30.54 | 25.10 | 29.39 | 32.20 | 32.56 
Second o dis. 7.80 9.00 | 8.69 | 6.77 6.63 9.56 
oM. | .85 | .98 | .95 .74 .72 1.04 

| | | 
M. 30.31 | 30.85 | 26.62 | 28.93 | 33.11 | 30.15 
Third | @ dis. 6.82 | 8.46 | 10.26 6.48 | 8.07 6.93 
«eM. | .74 .92 1.12 .76 
| M. 30.38 | 30.04 | 26.37 | 30.79 | 31.01 | 31.38 
Fourth o dis. | 8.10 | 6.97 8.78 | 5.23 | 8.06 9.73 
oM. | . 88 .76 .96 ae .88 1.96 


coefiicients of correlation between the various administrations—first and second, 
first and third, first and fourth, second and third, second and fourth, and third 
and fourth—together with the corresponding sigmas. The coefficients were 
obtained by the Pearson Product Moment Method. 

The data are not easy to interpret. In general, it may be concluded that the 
values are fairly stable. The coefficients for reliability for the religious value 
tend to be the highest, whereas the coefficients for the social yalue are the lowest. 
These facts are in harmony with previous findings, in which religious and 
aesthetic values were found to be most reliable, while social interest scores were 
least reliable. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


(1) The most impressive fact revealed by the data is the relatively high degree 
of constancy of the mean scores for the successive administrations of the test. 
For the total group, there is a slight tendency for the aesthetic scores to increase 
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rmas » the freshman to the junior year, while the religious scores decrease 
tly. The coefficients of correlations between the various administrations 
ik lin ate that the values are fairly stable. The coefficients for the religious and 
and thetic values are highest, and those for the social value lowest. This is in 
“om- id with previous findings of the writer, and with the reliability claims of 
for authors of the test. 
| by ) The mean scores obtained in this study were compared with the norms 
nted by the authors of the scale. The comparison showed close agreement, 
ores th the single exception of religious scores, which are slightly higher at 
hree Franklin and Marshall. This seems to be a stable difference, since it was found 
ined a similar study made at Franklin and Marshall by the writer in 1931-32. 
ding 
TABLE 2 
‘ 
OF MEANs, SiGMAS OF DiFFERENCE, AND RATIOS BETWEEN DIFFERENCES 


oF MEANS AND SicMas oF Dirrerence * 


First—Seconp | First—THirp First—Fourta 


she DM. D.M. D.M. 
65 Diff.M. | diff. Diff.M. diff. Dift.M.| o diff. | —— 
o diff. | | o diff. o diff. 
22 
| 
45 | 78 | .58 | .14 83 17 95 72 | 1.18 
15 \ tic 79 7 1.00 2.31 1.30 TY sj 2.06 87 2.37 
93 Sex 18 74 | 24 28 .73 38 1.58 0) 2.26 
76 
" 15 .61 | 24 | 1.06 71 1.49 1.04 80 1.55 
38 | 
73 Religious | 1.09 | .74 | 1.47 | 3.50 | .74 4.73 | 2.27 | | 2.67 
6 — \ | | 
| Seconp—T Seconp—Fovurta Tuirp-FourtH 
j | — - — - 
nd, bey D.M. | D.M D.M 
urd | Diff.M. | diff. Diff.M. | o diff. - | Diff.M. | diff. 
ere | } o diff. | o diff o diff. 
the Theoretical | .58 36 | .67 42 07 63 10 
lue Economic 31 | 1.32 | .23 | .so | .69 | .72 | .81 | .66 | 1.23 
est. 
Aesthetic 1.52 | .80 | 1.90 | 1.27 | .73 | 1.74] .25 .73 34 
ere 46 | .62 | .74 | 1.40 | .71 | 1.97 | 1.86 60 | 3.10 
Political 1 | 1.40 | 1.19 | .71 | 1.67 | 2.10 | .63 | 3.33 
| | 
Religious 2.41 | 67 3.59 1.18 | 
ree 
est. Sigmas of the difference were computed by the long formula when the coefficient of 
ase relation is included. See Garrett's Statistics in psychology and education, 287, 696. 
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TABLE 3 


Means ror 463 Mare StupDENTs AND ApbULTs, FoR F anp M 


ApMINISTRATIONS OF 1931—32, AND ror F anp M 


Group 


463 Male 
(Allport-Vernon) 


F and M 


1931-32 


COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AND THEIR SIGMAS 


Interest 
Theo 
Econ 
Aest 


y 

5 
] 
1—4 
> 2 
Z 5S 
34 
}.3 
1-4 
2-3 
34 


ApMINIsTRATIONS oF 1932-35 


Adm Theo Econ Aes. 


31.49 | 31.28 | 27.61 


First 30.13 30.40 | 27.22 
Second 29.44 30.19 | 28.06 
First 29.78 | 30.99 | 24.31 
Second 30.10 |.31.54 | 25.10 
Third 30.31 730.85 | 25.62 
Fourth 30.38 | 30.04 | 26.37 


Pol Re 
31.88 | 28 
30.06 33 
31.23 
32.05 33 
33.11 | 30. 
31.01 3) 


TABLE 4 


Coefficients Interest Adm. 
54.052 Soc. l 2 
58.049 1-3 
562.050 1-4 
74.033 2-3 
69 .038 2-4 
.036 3—4 
.632 .044 Pol. l 2 
54.052 | 1-3 
56> .050 1-4 
75 .032 2-3 
71+.036 2-4 
72+ .035 3-4 
55.051 Rel. 1-2 
412.061 1-3 
45+ .059 1-4 
71.036 2-3 
71.036 2-4 
71.030 i| 3-4 


.462 .058 
44.059 
.063 
.044 
7+ 


050 


.033 
.040 
662 .042 
76.031 
.029 
74 .033 


29.68 7 
29.22 
29.2] 65 
a F and M 29.39 
1932 35 28.93 ! 
30.79 38 
> ' 
i 
Coefficients 
| 
| 
4 
ane .044 
61.046 
.043 
.040 
.045 
= 74.033 
\ 
{ 
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ON WHAT TYPE OF TASK WILL A GROUP DO WELL? 


“22 BY R. L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia Unwersity 
| ucu experiments as those of Shaw (1) and Watson (2) have indicated that 
8.07 S the performance of a group of individuals working together on a mental task 
generally surpasses that of the average member of the group working alone. 
3.83 Watson’s results show wide differences in the amount of group superiority 3n 
1.7 | different tasks. These variations suggest certain factors as important in deter- 
2 65 ining the amount of group superiority, but the design of the experiment does 
2 5 not permit separate factors to be identified. A consideration of Watson's results 
0.15 uggests that one important factor in determining the amount of group superi- 
! .38 ority may be the range of possible responses to the task situation. 
— What we mean by range of responses can be illustrated by an opposites test. 
he task of determining the opposite of “big” may be presented in any of the 
i following forms: 
1. True-false: Big means the opposite of little. True False. 
2. Multiple choice: The opposite of big 1s: heavy, high, little, many 
3. Free completion: The opposite of big 1s _ 
, [hese represent situations in which the range of possible responses to the situ 
ation is successively increased from two to four to a still larger, but unspecified 
+ 7 number. The experiments here reported endeavor to test the hypothesis that as 
? the range of possible responses is increased, the superiority of group over 
; individual will increase. 
9 Menta! tasks were chosen which could be presented in different forms, allow 
0 i differing amounts of variation of possible response. The activities which 
, included in the experiment were sentence completion, voc abulary, limerick 
; pletion, and cross-word puzzles. The materials are described in more detail 
3 below 
MATERIALS 
3 ? Sentence Completion. The sentence completions in levels M, N, P, and Q of 
, Forms 1 and 3 of the CAVD intelligence test were used. In Form 3, a limited 
. number of words is supplied, with some of which the sentence is to be com 
) pleted, while in Form 1 there are no words supplied, the choice being left 
entirely free. Form 3 seems to present a more limited range of possibilities for 
‘ completing the sentence, though the number of possible combinations 1s quite 
, large even in this case. 
+ Vocabulary. The vocabulary tests from levels M, N, P, and Q of Forms 1 
; and 3 of the CAVD intelligence test were used here. Form 1 was used as it 


4 tood, as a five-choice multiple-choice test. The words from Form 3 were pre 


ented as an unrestricted completion test, where the subject was required to 
In the 


supply another word or phrase meaning the same as the given word. 
2 the 


case of Form 1, the number of possible responses was five, while in Form 
i number was not limited and was certainly a great deal larger. 

Limerick completion. The subjects were supplied with partially completed 

: limericks, with instructions to make as funny a completion as possible. The 
a funniness of the completion was rated by other girls in the experimental group. 
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In some cases only one line was required to complete the limerick, while others 
called for three. The latter case certainly seems to permit a greater range otf 
responses, an hypothesis confirmed by spontaneous expressions of opinion from 
a number of experimental subjects. 

Cross-word puzzles. On two of the four experimental sessions, the subjects 
were called upon to solve difficult cross-word puzzles prepared by the experi 
menter. On the other two sessions, they were required to make a cross-word 
puzzle using a pattern of spaces that was supplied to them. Both of these situ 
ations permitted a large range of alternative responses, but it seemed reasonable 
to suppose that making the puzzle permitted a greater range. 


SuBJEcTs 


A group of 56 students from Barnard College served as subjects in the experi 
ment. The experiment was composed of four two-hour sessions of mental work, 
occurring at weekly intervals. The schedule for a session of work was as 
follows: 

1. Easy sentence completion 
2. Easy vocabulary 

3. One-line limerick 

4. Cross-word puzzle 

5. Hard sentence completion 
6. Hard vocabulary 

7. Three-line limerick 


The subjects were divided into two sub-groups. Sub-group A worked indi 
vidually at sessions 1 and 4 and in groups at sessions 2 and 3. Sub-group B 
worked in groups at sessions 1 and 4 and individually at sessions 2 and 3. The 
same set of problems appeared in any given week for all subjects, so that each 
set of materials was used for individual work by about half the subjects and for 
group work by about half. In this way, the same persons and the same materials 
appeared in both the individual and the group work. 

The time for any single task was necessarily limited. However, enough time 
was given for everyone to finish or to reach practically the limit of his perform- 
ance in every task except the difficult completion, especially of Form 3. Here it 
was obvious that in many cases more time could profitably have been used. 


ScorING 


All the tests were scored, using the standard scoring key where one was 
applicable. The scores used were the following: 


Completion—number of right answers by CAVD key. 
Vocabulary—number of right answers. CAVD key used for Form 1, new key 
prepared for Form 3. 
Limerick—average rating by 20-40 other college students. 
Cross-word—Making: number of letters included in both horizontal and vertical 
words. 
Solving: number of words correctly filled in. 


For each type of material, distributions of individual scores were prepared. 
Separate distributions were made for the two halves of the group, who had 
worked upon different materials. The differences between these two halves were 
generally small and inconsistent, so the two distributions were combined 
into one master distribution. The mean and standard deviation of this distri- 
bution of individual scores was then determined. Next, the average group score 
was found, and finally the average group score was expressed in terms of 
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tandard deviations from the mean of the individual scores. These processes 
illustrated in Table 1 for the two forms of the completion test. 


TABLE 1 


INDIVIDUAL AND Group Scores—CompLetion TeEs1 


FORM 1 FORM 3 
INDIVIDUALS Groups INDIVIDUALS Gaours 
4 B A&B A 4 AKB | 
19 1 | 
1 
| l 2 
2 
2 2 2 
l 2 l 
4 4 8 2 4 4 ? 
} 12 2 2 4 ] 7 11 4 
r 7 4 1 5 6 
10) 7 5 12 6 2 
} 4 2 6 2 4 6 
s 6 6 4 2 6 l 
7 1 1 2 1 3 4 
¢ l l l 2 3 
5 
4 | 
3 I | 
| | | 
N 32 24 56 Zz. | 56 12 
Mn 10.0 110 | 104 | 14.7 | 105 9.7 10.2 13.2 
S.D 2.1 3.1 25 } 2.5 2.4 
Av. Group +1.7 S.D. Av. Group +1.2 $.D 
= 
: lhe same procedure was carried out for each type of material. Expressing 
the group superiority in terms of standard deviations above the mean of indi- 
vidual scores enables us to compare the group superiority for different tests. 
The average score for each type of material is given in Table 2. 
TABLE 2 
Averace Group Score 
CompLetTion Form 1 (unlimited 1.67 
Vocasutary Form | (multiple 0.91 
Form 3 (free completion)........-......5+: 2.02 
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In order to determine the significance of these differences, all group score 


for each test were transmuted into T-scores, using the master distribution 
individual scores. The means and standard deviations of these group T-scores 
were obtained. The standard deviations of differences were computed, and 


criucal ratios determined. These are given in Table 3. 


TABLE 3 


SIGNIFICANCE OF 


CRIT 
N 4 NG 
TEST DIFFERFNC} | I RATIO ARISING 


CoMPLETION 


Form 1—Form 3 4.3 3.7 1.1 3() 
VocaBULARY 

Form 3—Form 2.8 4.0 
LIMERICK 

3 line—1] line 10.0 3.9 2.6 <.03 
Cross-worp 

Sol ve Make 01 


In the case of the completion test, the observed ditference may quite possibly 
be attributed to the operation of chance factors. In the case of the other thre: 
tests, we may feel a certain assurance that the observed differences would be 
maintained in larger samples, 

Of the obtained differences, the first three accord with our hypothesis that 
greater group superivrity will go with a greater range of possible respons 
The most striking of these differences occurs in the case of the vocabulary 


material, where one form of the test was the very limited five-answer multiple 
choice. 

The results with the cross-word puzzle are more diff ult to interpret. In th. 
first place, it is not so clear in this case which form of the test permits a greater 
range of responses. The range is quite large in either case. Observation of 
groups at work and conversations with members of the group suggest that 
rather different factor entered in to cause the difference between group perform 
ance on the two forms of this test. 

In solving a cross word puzzle, there is a single right answer, determined jn 
advance at the time the puzzle was constructed. Words suggested to fill in 
rows or columns of the puzzle are held tentatively at first, but are presently 
either confirmed or rejected on the basis of their fit with other words. Once a 
particular section of the puzzle is filled in it may be forgotten and attention 
may be shifted to another part of the puzzle. Furthermore, each suggestion by 
an individual may be taken over by other members of the group and fitted into 
their solution, as a basis for their own further advances. There is an accumu 
lation of individual contributions, 

In constructing the cross-word puzzle, there is no predetermined right answer, 
and partial success with one word is no indication that it will be more satisfa 
tory than another word in the particular place. There is no gradual confirma 
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it the correctness ot the answer, and no possibility of accepting a given part 
the solution as finally fixed. The whole problem 1s in a state of continuous 
and the interrelations of many parts must be kept continuously in mind. 
‘dual suggestions follow diverging lines, and the suggestion of one indi 
| may have no place in the pattern which another individual is building up. 
ips found it very difficult to work together on this complex fluctuating 
rn, and the group product frequently amounted to nothing but the best 
idual performance of a member of the group, turned in for the group. 
results with this cross-word puzzle material suggest that a high level ot 
olexitvy of material limits the effectiveness of group work. Further research 
id test the hypothesis that a group excels its component individuals less in 


lems in which a great many factors must be kept under consideration at the 


time than in those in which the early steps can be forgotten as later steps 


ken 
SUMMARY 


The hypothesis that group superiority in mental work is greater in 
rials permitting a greater range of response was tested, using two forms of 
etion, vocabulary, limerick completion, and cross-word puzzle tests. 
Results with the first three types of material were in accord with the 
hesis. 

Making cross-word puzzles was carried out less successfully by the group 
solving them. The complexity of the integration involved in making the 


is suggested as a possible cause of this outcome. 
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EDITED BY EDNA HEIDBREDER 


Prersonatity, A Psycuovocicat INTERPRETATION. By Gordon W. Allport. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1937. Pp. xiv-+588. 


A comprehensive, theoretical book on personality, such as this one, must 
necessarily develop a psychological system or at least express a point of view 
Intentionally or not, the author has accomplished this end in his attempt to 
bring clarity and order into a field that has been thus far hopelessly muddled 
The system is in embryonic form, but it is there. The point of view is emphati 
cally driven home and definite positions are taken with regard to a number of 
significant issues. Unlike the launching of other points of view, in this case t! 
author has remained in the background and one is hardly aware that a n 
movement is being proclaimed or that a new gospel is being voiced. We are not 
told that here is a new school to end all schools. But we are told with fir 
conviction that there is only one true approach to the study of personality 
whatever we may regard personality to be, and that that is to deal with indi 
viduals as such, for we are never to forget that specific, unique persons constitut 
our material. 

The author states his objectives thus: “(1) to gather into a single com; 
hensive survey the most important fruits of the psychological study of per 
sonality, and (2) to supply new coordinating concepts and theories where they 
will equip this new department of psychology for a more adequate handling 
of its endlessly rich subject-matter” (p. ix). The first of these two objectives 
is not fully realized, unless the “most important fruits” are to include only 
investigations of a certain type, ignoring many others. The second objective is 
amply dealt with. Whether the new concepts and theories are going to be 
more adequate than the older ones will be for the future to decide. They cannot 
fail to be suggestive if not stimulating. 

Before presenting some of the author’s positions on crucial aspects of the 
theory of personality, a few general comments are in order. Let it be said that 
the author writes with a clear, engaging style. I doubt whether there are as 
many as a half-dozen unclear or puzzling statements in the entire book. There 
is, however, one puzzling figure (p. 141, Fig. 15) which attempts to show both 
a cross-section or static aspect of the organization of personality and at the sam 
time a temporal aspect—all in a two-dimensional diagram. The obviously great 
mass of literature that the author has consulted and the careful documentation 
impress one with the mark of scholarship. Those wishing to gain a less hard 
earned background on the subject of personality can very readily gratify that 
desire in this volume. Even the footnotes contain much significant material 
and should not be overlooked. The systematic presentation of 50 classified 
definitions of the word “ personality” (Ch. II) is something to be thankful for 
The classified list of 52 methods of studying personality (p. 370) is also going 
to be very useful. While the book reads easily, it is not for the sophomore, the 
dilettante, or the average layman. A background in points of view and in some 
fundamental issues in psychology is almost essential for the appreciation of 
most chapters. 
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Among the best contributions of the volume are the author's penetrating 
criticisms of the specificity theory of traits (pp. 250 ff.) and of the identical 
elements theory of transfer (Ch. X). There are excellent discussions of ratings 
of personality traits (Chs. XVI and XVIII) and of the perception of personality 

others (Ch. XIX). The attempts to evaluate properly personality tests and 

, show what they can and cannot do are in general very enlightening and 
cautioning. There is an unusual tolerance for what many psychologists regard 
; “ pseudo-sciences,” namely phrenology, physiognomy, and graphology, but not 
without evidence to justify the tolerance. (See Ch. III, pp. 476, 482, 489, and 
Ch. XVIL.) 

lhe volume is divided into five main parts. Part I deals with the failure of 

ence to cope with individuals as such, then with the problem of definition of 

rsonality, and finally with an historical sketch of non-psychological methods. 

Part II is on development, including discussions of the biological foundations, 

which we learn that the * 
ice, and temperament, whose conditions are very largely hereditary. In fact, 


‘raw materials” of personality are physique, intelli- 


leaning, in so far as there is any in the book, is toward hereditary causation 
ther than cultural. One chapter deals with maturation and learning, in which 
principles of both differentiation and integration are properly and duly 
cognized. The growth of self-consciousness, self-esteem, and _ self-restraints 
furnishes material for another chapter in which psychoanalytic mechanisms 
eive recognition. Then comes one of Allport’s most original contributions, 
theory of “functional autonomy of motives.” Of this more will be said 
later. Development fulfills itself in the mature personality, with the power of 
insight and a sense of humor that enable the individual to look at himself 
objectively. It is unfortunate here that the author defines both these terms very 
narrowly. Insight is only the ability to understand one’s self and a sense of 
humor is only the ability to laugh at one’s self. Then the two are found to be 
synonymous, a conclusion that the reviewer questions very much. And finally, 
as a last word on development, a unifying philosophy of life is proposed as the 
final goal of the mature personality. 

Part III is on the structure of personality. In this section comes Allport's 
own conception of the true element of personality, the trait, and a rejection of 
all other kinds of elements. In general there are polemics against elementarism 
and a predilection for higher, “natural” units of the Gestalt type throughout 
the book. He properly realizes that the problem of transfer of learning is a 
crucial one for generality in behavior. Rejecting Thorndike’s identical-element 
theory and Judd’s generalization theory, he warms up to the behavioristic 
concept of “ equivalence of stimuli,” but finally rejects it in favor of the principle 
of association by similarity. This principle enables individuals to show con- 
sistency in behavior frora which we infer traits. Much space is given next to 
elaborating upon his definition of a trait, consistency in behavior, and the unity 
of personality. 

Part IV deals with ways of discovering and evaluating traits. Here one finds 
the parade of the 52 methods, among which Allport shows preference for the 
case-history method, for reasons that are clear when one knows his theory of 
personality. One chapter is devoted to an inclusive psychograph for practical 
use, similar to one he has previously published. A full chapter is devoted to 
rating scales, tests, and experimental methods, and another chapter reviews 
experimental work on expressive behavior, most of which had been contributed 
by him or by his students and associates. 
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Part V has two chapters on the observation of personality traits, discussing 
such questions as who are good judges and why, and defending the reality of 
intuition as a means of perceiving traits in others. For him a trait is real; it 
exists in the individual. A good observer has the innate power to perceive the 
trait much as he perceives a melody or a property of a work of art. A con 
cluding chapter reminds the reader that a new point of view has been unfolded 
and summarizes its main tenets. It is a personalistic psychology not unlike that 
of the late William Stern, with which he compares it. 

We come now to Allport’s fundamental ideas. To evaluate them properly 
would require several long chapters. One would have to meet several important 
issues with which Allport has wrestled at some length. I can give here only 
some hasty Impressions. 

The first impression gained in reading the preface is that here is a revolt 
against science; a revolt for the reason that psychology in particular has failed 
to make headway in understanding individuals. The opening sentences of the 
preface read: “As a rule, science regards the individual as a mere bothersome 
accident. Psychology, too, ordinarily treats him as something to be brushed 
aside so the main business of accounting for the uniformity of events can get 
under way.” These sentences strike the keynote. The theme is recurrent 
“The person who is a unique and never-repeated phenomenon evades the 
traditional scientific approach at every step. In fact, the more science advances, 
the less do its discoveries resemble the individual life with its patent con 
tinuities, mobility, and reciprocal penetration of functions” (p. 5). In speaking 
of experimental methods he says, “ The paradox is, then, that the more exact 
methods of research generally yield the least information” (p. 457). Thus, the 
first impression of a revolt persists throughout the volume. But, not willing to 
forego the banner of science, Allport pleads for a broadened conception of that 
term to admit the type of investigations we need in order to study persons 
as such. 

There is also a warming-up to common sense that is liberally admitted. He 
says, “In striving for adequacy and balance I have tried to make a special ally 
of common sense which, I believe, affords precisely the hypotheses and insights 
that it is the duty of the new psychology of personality to verify and (if possible) 
to improve” (p. viii). Other quotations could be given. The one quoted is a 
fair representative. 

There is an emphatic and repeated rejection of all old points of view for their 
efforts to find general laws that apply to all individuals or to find common 
properties or traits. The individual is unique. One is almost forced to the 
extreme alternative that each individual is a law unto himself, and that a science 
of general psychology is a snare and a delusion. Differential psychology, too, is 
rejected, for although it stresses individual differences, it assumes common 
variables. And common variables are as bad as common laws. Even typological 
psychology, to which we might expect Allport to resort, tries to place many 
individuals in the common categories where they do not belong. 

But Allport is apparently very prone to take an extreme position and then 
later to recede from it. After discounting all points of view as inadequate to 
deal with persons as such, he does adopt the findings discovered under those 
banners. After driving home the point again and again that no two people 
ever have precisely the same trait, he brings in the concept of “common” 
traits along which different individuals (some of them, at least) can be scaled. 
He realizes that quantitative descriptions depend upon this. There could be 
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\o ratings, test scores, or any other quantitative evaluations making sense if 

there were not some variables held in common among individuals. But he is 

guick to say that while each man’s trait is his own and is unique, only a certain 

a pect of it can be placed on a scale. I do not believe that any thinking tester 

ould argue with this position; all he can ask for are common aspects of indi 

viduals along which they can be ordered. Allport, however, makes one reser- 
ition that the average tester would not be likely to grant. He would hold 
at some individuals cannot be placed at all on some continua. And this 
lows from his concepuon of a trait. 

He defines a trait as “a generalized and focalized neuropsychic system 
(peculiar to the individual), with the capacity to render many stimuli func 
tionally equivalent, and to initiate and guide consistent (equivalent) forms of 
dapuve and expressive behavior” (p. 295). In some individuals the trait of 

vesty, for example, never becomes generalized or focalized. In young chil- 
dren, honesty seems more like a set of relatively isolated habits. As he grows 
der, the child develops general habits and principles of honesty under social 

sure and in accordance with his growing power to generalize. He can then 
scaled. Accepting Allport’s definition of a trait, we must agree that scaling 
child for something he hasn't is nonsense. Incidentally, Allport implies that 
nly socially acceptable habits become generalized to form traits; vices and anti- 
ocial tendencies do not (p. 253). Would not criminals develop organized 
bad” traits? 

Another conception of common traits that for some reason Allport fails to 
onsider explicitly is one that defines traits as attributes of behavior rather than 
of persons. This makes the trait a property of the behavior rather than a 

perty of the individual. In making a trait a determining tendency within 

individual Allport runs the risk of the fallacy of hypostatization, which he 

uly recognizes. Although it may be clear in his mind and in the minds of 
hers who understand him thoroughly that his traits are not “ little men within 
outer man,” students and laymen who read him are likely to fall into the 
rap. Making the trait a property of behavior would avoid this difficulty and 
lends itself to a different theoretical basis for scaling traits. But this conception 

probably too far removed from the person to suit Allport and involves a 
degree of abstraction for which he, for some reason, has a general distaste. 
While decrying abstraction in the theories of others, however (see p. 239), he 
of course makes his own of a different kind. 

Some interesting suggestions are made in connection with the distributions of 
populations when scaled upon some common trait. Allport argues that only 
iologically determined variables give normally distributed populations. Com 
mon traits, being socially conditioned (overlooking for the moment their 
iological determination), give distributions like F. H. Allport’s J-shaped distri 
butions of conforming behavior. Variables like ascendance-submission really 
represent two different common traits that are not even exact opposites, each 
with its J-shaped distribution. Placed back to back the J-curves form a pseudo- 
normal distribution. There is some confusion on this point, however, and 
Allport does not push the interpretation too strongly. F. H. Allport’s J-curves 
come from data forced into arbitrary categories so that one cannot tell whether 
the real distribution is J-shaped or not. The J may be a function of conformity 
to the experimenter’s categories and not to a social standard or restriction. 
There is confusion, too, as to whether the rea/ distribution of a common trait 
is J-shaped or whether merely the scaled distribution is J-shaped, or both. This 
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is but one of several instances in the book in which the statistical issues are 
obscure, and the conclusions that are drawn from the discussion are, therefore, 
somewhat in doubt. 

The author's position on some common issues may be mentioned. While he 
accepts the conditioned response as one of the modes of development in per- 
sonalities, yet he makes the interesting suggestion that it should be regarded a 
strictly a sensory form of learning, hoping thus to avoid a number of theoretical! 
difficulties with it. The law of effect, at least its hedonistic interpretation, he 
criticizes, and here many will agree with him. The theory of insight in learn. 
ing he regards as being too intellectualistic to be of much value. He believes in 
the importance of imitation as a mode of human learning and suggests three 
varieties—the echo type, the mimetic, and the intentional. In this connection 
he perpetuates what to the reviewer is a pseudo-explanation of the manner in 
which the infant learns to vocalize words—an explanation that has been handed 
down to us, based upon the echo principle. The infant, according to this theory, 
“accidentally” utters a word, he imitates himself, parents imitate him, he 
imitates parents. The crucial factor not explained, of course, is how he first 
“ accidentally " made the right combination of movements to utter a word. 

The theory of functional autonomy of motives fits in very well with the 
author's entire point of view. Traits are unique and personal. No two persons 
have the same trait. Traits are determining tendencies. Determining tend- 
encies are motivational. Each person, therefore, develops motives unique to 
him. It is wrong to say that there are motives, even instinctive ones, that are 
common to all men. The kernel of the idea is in James’ doctrine of the 
“transitoriness of instincts” to the effect that a human instinct appears only 
once in an individual and thereafter is part of a habit. Habits, then, carry their 
own motive power and are unique. What was originally performed as a means 
to an end becomes an end in itself in the sense that the individual derives 
satisfaction from carrying out the habit for its own sake. Incompletely learned 
skills or unperfected talents are the best examples. 

There are very few out-and-out inconsistencies in the book, but if one searches 
for some he can find them. In Chapter I the use of psychographs is severely 
criticized; Chapter XV is almost entirely devoted to the presentation of the 
author’s own psychograph. This circumstance results from his double attitude 
toward traits; they are personal and unique and yet common. He says of the 
specificist (p. 257), “ To be in keeping with his own doctrine he would never be 
entitled to apply descriptive adjectives to persons. He could not say that his 
friend is trustworthy, affable, or humorous. ” In a sense such a statement 
is a boomerang, for Allport himself rarely hesitates to apply the same trait name 
to different individuals after all his insistence that no two people ever have 
precisely the same trait. After rejecting mind-in-general as a worthless concept 
for the psychology of personality, in discussing the case-study method (p. 398) 
he gives as one of its virtues that it gives facts that lead “to a fresh concep 
tionalization regarding mind-in-general.” In general he decries nomothetic 
laws that apply to all persons and yet sets up his own principle of functional 
autonomy with the apology that “a general law may be a law that tells how 
uniqueness comes about” (p. 194). But, for that matter, are not the con- 
ditioned response, the law of effect, and any other laws of general application 
concerned with the way in which unique psychological structures come about? 
A general law applies to specific cases even though it is called “ general.” The 
distinction is not clear. Then, of course, there is some inconsistency in the title 
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f the book itself, which in view of the author's insistence against mind-in 
neral, should have been “ Personalities” and not “ Personality.” 
The author is eminently fair in most of his controversial discussions, and 

e abound. He does not resort to the weak subterfuge of “setting up a straw 

n to knock down.” Yet there are one or two exceptions. On page 300 we 

id, “ The trap to be avoided is the erroneous assumption that the common 

it ever corresponds exactly to the neuropsychic dispositions of individuals.” 
Did anyone ever fall into this trap? Cases should have been cited. On page 
64 we read, “It is not the nomothetic constructs as such to which exception 

taken but the pretense that they cover the phenomenon of individuality.” 
(id anyone ever make this claim? There may be a rare person bold enough 
r foolish enough to do so, but only a very unthinking person could. 
\ statement appearing on page 559 is certainly open to debate. “If ability 
predict behavior in concrete instances is the test of scientific skill, the honors 
, not to traditional psychological method but to the psychology of personality.” 
fhis may be true; but one would like more support for it than is offered to 
Another statement is likely to need revision on page 6. The author is 
aking of the attempt to find constant affective values for colors for people in 
neral when he says, “ This particular attempt long ago had to be given up, 
r it was soon found that the generalized mind had no uniform preference.” 
loday we are finding uniform preferences in spite of individual differences.’ 

The traditional scientific psychologist will probably be most alarmed at the 

ggestion that we depend upon intuition for the observation of traits; not so 

uch because he may doubt the fact of intuition as such, though he may, but 
ause of the things to which it leads. Allport is sure that traits are real and 

it they are in the individual for the observation of an outsider. The observer 
eives sensory impressions from the person and from his behavior, and his 
brain organizes an immediate impression corresponding to the real trait. The 
trait is there to compel its observation just as a geometric form stands before 
for observation. But we must remember that even in simple geometric 
forms there are often ambiguities. One observer says, “Six cubes,” and another 
ays, “ No, seven cubes.” In viewing the Jastrow figure one sees duck, the other 

s rabbit. In so complicated a sensory pattern as we get from a human being 
the chances for ambiguity are multiplied many times. Who, then, is correct 
when he names the trait? Whose trait-names shall we accept? 

Allport seems to imply that when a trait is perceived, it is real; when it is 
named, it is genuine. Again and again he openly encourages a literal anarchy 
in the realm of description of personality. On page 237 he says, “A system 
of elements is ‘true’ in so far as it fulfills the avowed intention of the analyst,” 
and on page 238, “Mind is capable of being all things to all psychologists 
according to their personal lines of interest.” And he seems willing for this to 
be the state of affairs. This statement, by the way, should in itself warn him 
against placing too much faith in anyone’s intuitive observations of traits. To 
show his acquiescence in the multiplex descriptions of personality note his 

tement, page 563: “Any constructs are allowable if they aid in the compre 
hension of certain chosen classes of phenomena.” If the history of science has 
meant anything, it has shown a trend toward common observations among men 
and common terminology with which to describe and a terminology reduced to 
its simplest and most economical limit. Perhaps the person will escape the 


' See the reviewer's “ Affective value of color as a function of hue, tint, and chroma,” 
|. Exper. Psychol., 1934, 17, 342-370, and a long list of studies preceding this, 
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clutches of such a goal. No doubt such schemata will fail to account com 
pletely for any individual. But such systems will be communicable systems and 
they will be dependable. 

But this is not the place for a discourse on science. It is rather the place to 
emphasize the fact that Allport’s Personality is a very important book. It raises 
in clear form the question as to whether scientific psychology, traditionally con 
ceived, can deal adequately with the problems of personality. Perhaps it cannot 
It has never pretended to give a complete account of persons. Perhaps it cannot 
even do what it now pretends to do. Let us not, however, disparage traditional 
psychology on this account, for there are sufficient problems for the solution of 
which it is adequate to keep it busy for many decades to come. Ii a n 
discipline, with novel methods and a novel terminology, is needed to deal mor: 
adequately with persons as such, well and good. Let there be a new science, 
if need be; call it “ personology”” or whatever appeals. If this comes about, | 
think it can be very justly said that Allport’s new volume has been most instru 
mental in showing the way. 

J. P. Gut-rorp 


University of Nebraska. 


EuceNnicaL Strerivization. By the Committee of the American Neurological 
Association, A. Myerson, Chairman. New York: Macmillan, 1933. Pp. 211 


This committee report which was published several years ago has many of th 
virtues and the shortcomings of any such report. No matter how learned th 
investigating committee, it seems that the final report issued is the least common 
denominator of the opinions and prejudices of the members. For this reason 
the sub-title of the present volume, “A re-orientation of the problem,” indicat 
correctly the chief value presented. 

The report deals with the general problem of the various aspects of eugenical 
sterilization, particularly as they are related to medical science and _ possible 
medical action. The laws which have been passed in various states and coun 
tries with respect to sterilization are reviewed. The arguments and reasons for 
sterilization are systematically considered. The relation between the science of 


genetics and the general viewpoint of eugenics is critically examined, followe: 
by a valuable digest of the literature bearing on human heredity. Particular 
emphasis is given to the investigations of heredity which have to do with mental 
disease, feeblemindedness, epilepsy and criminal tendencies. The summary of 
the literature is well balanced, adequate to serve as a starting point for any 
further summaries of the literature in this field. 

There are, however, certain shortcomings in the report which may be pointed 
out. A great deal of space and attention is given to the working over of old 
ideas, such as polymorphism, general neuropathic tendency, etc. To the reviewer 
it seems that these ideas are not only scientifically dead, but have been so for a 
long time. The very fact that they are revived and again slaughtered adds 
little to the presentation. Certain of the more recent critical studies of Rudin 
and of Luxenburger are either passed over with slight mention and consideration 
or are omitted, while a great deal of space is given to the critical destruction of 
studies which have been long ago shown to be of dubious value. It is true that 
the work of Rudin and his collaborators has been caught up in present-day 
German racial ideology, but it is relatively easy for the impartial scientific critic 
to sort out the dubious superimposed political opinions from the real scientific 
findings. 
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committee are either commendable or deplorable, 
They are commendable in that they state 
acts which we have available 
They will 


The recommendations of the 


very conservative fashion the present basic f 
on to human heredity, and their bearing on sterilization. 
ill founded propaganda of individuals who are only 
to convince legis 


ad 
th relat 

as a check against the 
tially scientifically minded and who unfortunately are able 
necessary to combat an immediate danger. The recom 
on the other hand, by failing to outline 


y very precise or definite positive plan of eugenic a tion which human society 


+) scientific medical circles could heartily endorse. 


ors that action 1s 
idations of the committee fall short, 


CarRNEY LANDIS. 


Columbia University. 


INTRODUCTION FOR STUDENTS OF Mepicine, Psy 


PsyeHotocy, AN 
Edward M. Westburgh. Philadelphia: P. 


cHOLOGY AND NuRSING. By 
Blakiston’s Son and Co., 1937. Pp. xiii + 336. 


\fter some twenty or more years of practice based on trial and error, instruc 
‘nal books in clinical psychology as a profession are now beginning to appear. 

n the experienced clinician will welcome them. The present volume will 
a valuable supplement to the student who is trying, 1n 
of approach, a working knowledge of the 
_and the mechanisms, especially those 


one sweep, to 


ister the techniques, the philosophy 
tions and complications of personality 
nature, which set up disturbances. Dr. Westburgh’s book 1s 
ground work, whose 


psy hological 
‘ally directed to those who have had an introductory 

already been trained and sharpened to recognize symptoms of 
orders, and who are versed in the 
Hence, it will not serve as an 
a handbook of instruction in 


rvations have 
tal and nervous disease or minor dis 
hniques of psychometrics and interviewing. 


For this the beginning student must go else 


routine of clinical practice. 
on the schedules given in the 


ere—unless he is ingenious enough to enlarge 
outlines for the clinical study of personality, a selected 
and scales of interest and personality, 


sppendix, where there are 
of tests of ability and achievement, 
sether with a selected bibliography, mostly on personality and its maladapta 
statistical consideration of test results; 


tions. A chapter 1s even included on the 
t. once inserted, it is therealter neglected. 
Nor will the advanced student find in this | 
the human organism seeking his help. For a detailed 
techniques, the author promises a later volume. 
Clinicians who turn repeatedly to their own 


ook much to assist him in learning 


how to “improve” 
discussion of psychotherapeutic 
We hope it will appear soon. 
reative imaginations for suggestions and rely on flashes of insight to develop 


rrective procedures and eliminate disturbing conditions, will welcome such 


accounts—anecdotal or otherwise—of what their fellow-clinicians have done and 


ire doing. As matters stand. the reader is led again and again, in a close perusal 


of the many published case studies scattered through books and journals, through 


meshes of detailed discussions on the nature of the particular patient's maladjust 
nent, and of the factors which led to it; but when he wishes to find out how 
the clinician met the problem—again, preferably in detail he is faced with a 
urtain, a veil, the dots at the end of a dramatic story, a hint that good taste 
vill not allow the reader to intrude further. Such a practice may make good 
literature, but it does not make better clinicians. 


It is small wonder that recent follow-up surveys of problem cases who were 
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brought to clinics years ago, show such a large amount of failure to adjust to 
life's demands. Though diagnosis, or a proper understanding of the nature of 
maladjustment and its determiners, is admittedly a sine qua non of efficient 
clinical procedure, we hope that Dr. Westburgh, in his next book, will b« 
generous in presenting details of how he was able to institute therapy in case 
of especial difficulty. It is in this area that the clinician becomes an artist, an 
agent in the art of helping muddled human beings to surmount their handicaps 

Dr. Westburgh is very much aware of the clinician's need for artistry, no smal! 
amount of which, when present, stems from the personality of the psychologist 
For the professionally undeveloped, the author recommends a period of supe: 
vised training under good practitioners, so that the clinician’s techniques wit! 
the patient may emerge “as a part of himself,” originating from psychological 
forces within himself, and between the patient and himself. Reactions from th: 
patient (and his associates) can be evoked smoothly, beautifully, in a manner 
possible only to an artist; or they can come dislocated and distorted. A clinical 
psychologist must be sensitive, balanced, and intelligent; and he must know 
great deal about the psychology of personality. It is this latter area which 
occupies the major part of Dr. Westburgh’s book. 

The author is eclectic in his dependence on source materials, presenting con 
cepts drawn from the statistical interpretations of test materials, from psycho 
analysis, and from the plain common sense which springs from our own folk 
ways. Teachers of courses in personality will find it helpful to acquaint them 
selves with many of his illustrations from the affective field of behavior. 

Mothers and teachers of young children, especially, will be interested in th 
publisher’s inserted note, that the “cloth used for the binding is sturdy 
vermin proof, . . . and . . . may be washed with soap and water.” A 
new note. Perhaps it was an over-fixation on the superficial aspects of th 
book which enabled so many printer's errors inside the covers to escape the 
proof-reader. 

C, ScHWESINGER 

American Museum of Natural History 

New York, N. Y. 
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_ Oscar K., Educational psychological personality tests of 1936. New Brunswick, 
N. J.: School of Education, Rutgers University, 1937. Pp. 141. Price $.75. 
ENSON, Jon, The psychology of speech. New York: F. S. Crofts & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xii +280. Price $2.25. 
woop, CuarLes A., A history of social philosophy. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1938. 
urte, Epwin R., The psychology of human conflict. New York: Harper & Brothers, 
1938. Pp. ix+4o8. Price $2.00. 
vict, ANTHONY, The truth about childbirth. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1938. 
Pp. xvit294. Price $2.50. 
ARTNEY, WitiiaM N., Fifty years a country doctor. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 
1938. Pp. 584. Price $3.50. 
rscoTt, Dantet A., Emotion and the educative process. Washington, D. C.: American 
Council on Education, 1938. Pp. xviii+323. Price $1.50. 
u, Die bione. Oslo: Sexpol-Verlag, 1938. Pp. viiit205 
EDER, THEoporE, A challenge to sex censors. New York: privately printed to 
romote the aims of the Free Speech League, 1938. Pp. 159. 
ce. Louts, Défense de la vie. Paris: Librairie Felix Alcan, 1938. Pp. 166. Price 
16 fr. 
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